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6 APOLOGIES.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


‘THERE are many difficulties in this world which, 
if we refuse to submit to them, will in turn 
be subdued by us, but a sprained ankle is not 

one of them. Robert Trenholme, having climbed 

a hill after he had twisted his foot, and having, 

contrary to all advice, used it to some extent the 

next day, was now fairly conquered by the sprain, 
and destined to be held by this foot for many long 


7 


days. He explained to his brother who the |: 
was whom he had taken up the hill, why he his 
self had happened to be first with her, and that he 
had slipped with one foot in a roadside ditch, and, 
thinking to catch her up, had run across a field 
and so missed the lane in the darkness. This was 
told in a meagre, prosaic way that left no hint of 
there being more to tell. 

“What is she like?” asked Alec, for he had con- 
fessed that he had talked to the lady. 
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“Like?” repeated Robert, at a loss; “I think 
she must be like her own mother, for she is like 
none of the other Rexfords.” 

“ All the rest of the family are good-looking.” 

“Ves,” said Robert, dreamily. 

So Alec jumped to the conclusion that Robert 
did not consider Miss Rexford good-looking. He 
did not tell anything more about her, or ask 
anything more. He saw no reason for insulting 
Robert by saying that he had at first overheard her 
conversation, and that it had been continued to 
him after she had mistaken one for the other. He 
wondered over those of her remarks which he re- 
membered, and his family pride was hurt by them. 
He did not conceive that Robert had been much 
hurt, simply because he betrayed no sign of 
injured feeling. Younger members of a family 
often long retain a curiously lofty conception 
of their elders, because in childhood they have 
looked upon them as embodiments of age and 
wisdom. Alec, in loose fashion of thought, sup- 
posed Robert to be too much occupied by more 
important affairs to pay heed to a woman’s opinion 
of him, but he cherished a dream of some day ex- 
plaining to Miss Rexford that she was mistaken in 
his brother’s character. His pulse beat quicker at 
the thought, because it would involve nearness to 
her and equality of conversation. That Rober 


his mind. 

Although we may be willing to abuse those who 
belong to us, we always feel that the same or any 
censure coming from an outsider is more or less 
unjust ; and, too, although the faults of near relatives 
grieve us more bitterly than the crimes of strangers, 
yet most of us have an easy-going way of forgetting 
all about the offence at the first opportunity. There 
is nothing in the world stronger than the quiet 
force of the family tie, which, except in case of 
need, lies usually so passive that ‘its strength is over- 
looked by the superficial observer. It was by virtue 
of this tie now that the two brothers, although they 
had so great a difference, although they were so 
constituted as to see most things very differently, 
found themselves glad to be in each other's 
company. Their hearts grew warmer by mere 
proximity ; they talked of old family incidents, 
and of the incidents of the present, with equal zest. 
‘The one thing they did not immediately mention 
was the subject of the quarrel about which they 
had not yet come to an agreement. 

One thing that fretted Alec considerably during 
that Sunday and Monday was that Bates had 
arrived at Chellaston in such a weak state, and 
had had so severe an attack of his malady on the 
Sunday evening, that it was impossible to take him 
to see the body of the old man who went by the 
name of Cameron. It was in vain that Bates pro- 
tested, now more strongly than ever, that he was 
¢ertain the man was not Cameron ; as he would 
give no proof of his certainty further than what 
had already been discussed between them, Alec 
could not but feel that he was unreasonable in re- 
fusing to take any interest in the question of identity. 
However, he was not well enough to be troubled, 
certainly not well enough to be moved. Alec 
strode over to Cooper’s farm alone, and took a last 


look at the old man where he lay in a rough shed, 
and gave his evidence about the death before the 
coroner. 

What few belongings the old man had were taken 
from the Harmon house by the coroner before 
Harkness left, but no writing was found upon them. 
A description of the body was advertised in the 
Monday’s papers, but no claim came quickly. 
Natural law is imperious, seeking to gather earth’s 
children back to their mother’s breast, and when 
three warm days were past, all of him that bore 
earthly image and superscription was given back to 
earth in a corner of the village cemetery. An 
Adventist minister who sometimes preached in 
Chellaston came to hold such service as he thought 
suitable over the grave, and Alec Trenholme was 
one of the very few who stood, hat in hand, to see 
the simple rite. 

They were not in the old graveyard by the river, 
but in a new cemetery that had been opened on 
a slope above the village. It was a bare, stony 
place ; shrubs that had been planted had not grown. 
In the corner where they stood the grass had not 
been cut, but was long and light, faded by the sun 
and moving in the breeze. Further off some new 
pretentious tombstones had been erected by the 
richer villagers, but near their feet there was nothing 
but the high faded grass. The cemetery was near 
the top of this small rising, and around, in slope 
and hollow, lay fields and woods with the first 
faint showing of autumn colour. Alec looked be- 
yond to the abrupt, simple outline of Chellaston 
Mountain, thought of the scene that had been 
enacted there, and looked back to see the earth 
falling in heavy spadefuls into the grave ; and he 
thought how mad a thing was faith—mad, mad, 
compared with sense and reason, as this old man 
had been mad compared with his sane fellow-men. 

Then, when the grave was full, they walked down 
past the respectable little English church, down 
among the prosperous-looking houses, into the 
busy street. Alec wished to examine the Harmon 
house where the dead had so lately lived, and, 
having obtained the key for this purpose, then 
turned homewards. As he wert past the gay 
windows of the general store and crossed before 
the hotel, threading his way among carts and 
carriages, all the cheerful business of the little 
place seemed like an unsubstantial thing, necessary 
and desirable, just as the plays of children are 
necessary and desirable, but in no sense the most 
important phase of life. It was an unusual mood 
of reflection that was upon him, and, because he 
was not given to reflection, thoughts came to him 
indistinctly and in disorderly fashion. As he 
strode with strong step out toward the college, he 
groped among all the manifold contradictions of 
duty that must arrest any candid mind who seeks 
to conceive the true ideal of life amid the com- 
plexity of thingsthatare. It is so easy for straitened 
minds to cut the Gordian knot of such contradic- 
tions, leaving the torn rope-ends of duty for angels to 
weep over and for other men toilsomely to mend ; 
it is so easy for careless minds to pass by the knot ; 
it is so impossible for good minds to untie it, ex- 
cept little by little, in a lifetime, or in generations 
of lives! Alec Trenholme, confronted almost for 
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the first time with the thought that it is not easy to 
find the ideal modern life, even when one is anxious 
to conform to it, began tugging at all the strands of 
difficulty at once, not seeing them very clearly, but 
still with no notion but that, if he set his strength 
to it, he could unravel them all in the half-hour’s 
walk that lay between him and the cellege. 

He had not got from under the arching elms at 
the thin end of the village when two young ladies 
in an open phaeton bowed to him. He was not 
absent ; his mind worked wholesomely at the same 
instant with his senses. He saw and knew that 
these were the Miss Browns, to whom Robert had 
introduced him at the end of the Sunday evening 
service. He thought them very pretty ; he had 
seen then that they were very gentle and respect- 
ful to Robert ; he saw now, from the smile that 
accompanied the bow, that he was a person they 
delighted to honour. ‘They were driving quickly : 
they were past in.a flash of time ; and as he re- 
placed his hat upon his head, he thought that 
he really was a very good-looking fellow, very 
well proportioned, and straight in the legs. He 
wondered if his clothes were just the thing ; they 
had not been worn much, but it was a year since 
he had got them in England to bring out, and their 
style might be a little out of date! Then he 
thought with satisfaction that Robert always dressed 
very well. Robert was very good-looking too. 
They were really a very fine pair of brothers ! 
Their father had been a very fine-—— He had 
got quite a bit further on the road since he met 
the carriage, so lightly had he stepped to the tune 
of these thoughts, so brightly had the sun shone 
upon them. Now he thought of that pile cf aprons 
he had in his portmanteau, and he saw them, not 
as they were now, freshly calendered in the tight 
folds of a year’s disuse, but as he had often seen 
them, with splashes of blood and grease on them. 
He fancied the same stains upon his hands ; he 
remembered the empty shop he had just passed 
near the general store, which for nearly a year back 
he had coveted as a business stand. He estimated 
instinctively the difference in the sort of bow the 
pretty Brown girls would be likely to give him if 
he carried his own purpose through. The day 
seemed duller. He felt more sorry for his brother 
than he had ever felt before. He looked about 
at the rough fields, the rude log fences, at the road 
with its gross unevennesses and side strips of un- 
trimmed weeds. He looked at it all, his man’s 
eyes almost wistful as a girl’s. Was it as hard in 
this new crude condition of things to hew for one- 
self a new way through the invisible barriers of the 
time-honoured judgments of men, as it would be 
where road and field had been smoothed by the 
passing of generations ? 

He had this contrast between English and 
Canadian scenery vividly in his mind, wondering 
what corresponding social differences, if any, could 
be found to make his own particular problem of 
the hour more easy, and all the fine speculations 
he had had when he came down from the cemetery 
had resolved themselves into—whether, after a//, 
it would be better to go on being a butcher or not, 
When he came to the beginning of the Rexford 
paling. He noticed how battered and dingy it was. 
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The former owner had had it painted at one time, 
but the paint was almost worn off. The front 
fencing wanted new pales in many places, and the 
half acre’s space of grass between the verandah 
and the road was wholly unkempt. It certainly 
did not look like the abode of a family of any pre 
tensions. It formed, indeed, such a contrast to 
any house he would have lived in, even had paint 
ing and fencing to be done with his own hand, 
that he felt a sort of wrath rising in him at Miss 
Rexford’s father and brother, that they should 
suffer her to live in such a place. 

He had not come well in tront before he observed 
that the women of the family were grouped at work 
on the green under a tree near the far end of the 
house. A moment more, and he saw the lady of 
the midnight walk coming towards him over the 
grass. He never doubted that it was she, although 
he had not seen her before by daylight. She had 
purposely avoided him on the Sunday; he had 
felt it natural she should do so. Now when he 
saw her coming—evidently coming on purpose to 
waylay and speak to him, the excitement he felt 
was quite unaccountable, even to himself ; not that 
he tried to account for it—he only knew that she 
was coming, that his heart seemed to beat against 
his throat, that she had come and laid her hand 
upon the top of the paling, and looked over at him 
and said : 

“Have they buried him? Did you—have you 
been there ?” 

“Yes,” said he. 

“We have only just heard a rumour that the 
funeral was taking place. I thought when I saw 
you that perhaps you had been there. I am so 
glad you went.” Her eyes looked upon him with 
kind approval. 

He fancied from her manner that she thought 
herself older than he—that she was treating him 
like a boy. Her face was bright with interest, and 
had the flush of some slight embarrassment upon 
It. 

He told her what had happened and where the 
grave was, and stood in the sweet evening air with 
quieted manner before her. 

She did not seem to be thinking of what he 
said. “There was something else that I—I rather 
wanted to take the first opportunity of saying to 
you. 

All her face now was rosy with embarrassment, 
and he saw that, although she went on bravely, she 
was shy—shy of him! He hardly took in what she 
was saying, in the wonder, in the pleasure of it. 
Then he knew that she had been saying that she 
feared she had talked to him while mistaking him 
for his brother, that what she had said had doubt- 
less appeared very wild, very foolish, as he did not 
know the conversation out of which it grew ; pro 
bably he had forgotten, or had not paid heed at the 
time, but if he should chance to remember, and 
had not already repeated her words, would he be 
kind enough not to do so, and to forget them him- 
self? 

This was her request, and he guessed, from the 
tenor of it, that she did not know how little he 
had heard in all, or how much she had said to him 
and how much to his brother; that she would 
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like to know, but was too proud to ask or to hear ; 
that, in fact, this proud lady had said words that 
she was ashamed of. 

‘‘T haven’t said a word to Robert about it, and 
of course I won’t now.” It was a very simple thing 
to say, yet some way he felt a better man in his 
own eyes because she had asked him. He did 
not claim that he had paid no attention or forgotten, 
for he felt just now that all her words were so 
supremely worthy of deference that he only wished 
he could remember more of what she had let fall 
when her heart was stirred. ‘ Of course,” he said, 
“JT didn’t know it had been Robert, or I would 
have gone back for him.” 

He floundered on into the midst of excuses, and 
her embarrassment had time to pass away, with it 
the blush on her face, and he felt as if a sun had 
somewhere set. 

“Thank you” (she was all sedateness now), “I 
fear that Principal Trenholme is suffering very 
much from his foot, and will be kept in for some 
time. If you had told me that you had repeated 
my unjust speeches, I should have asked you to 
take some apology, to say that I am quite willing 
to acknowledge my own—unreasonablenéss.” 

He saw that this speech was intended to cover 
all the ground, and that he was desired to impart 
as much of the apology as he believed to be 
needed, and no more. He remembered now that 
he had intended to plead Robert’s cause, but could 
think of nothing to say except 

“Robert is—Robert really is an awfully good 
man.” 

This he said so suddenly and so earnestly, look- 
ing at her, that she was betrayed into an unintended 
answer, 

“Ts he?” And then in a moment she smiled 
on him again, and said warmly, “ He certainly is, 
if you say that ; a brother knows as no one else 
=  . 

She was treating him like a boy again. He did 
not like it now because he had felt the sweetness 
of having her at an advantage. There are some 
men who, when they see what they want, stretch 
out their hands to take it with no more complexity 
of thought than a baby has when it reaches for a 
toy. At other times Alec Trenholme might con- 
sider ; just then he only knew that he wanted to 
talk longer with this stately girl who was now re- 
tiring. He arrested her steps by making a random 
dash at the first question that might detain her. 

There was much that, had he known his own 
mind clearly and how to express it, he would have 
liked to say to her. Deep down within him he 
was questioning whether it was possible always to 
live under such impulse of fealty to Heaven as 
had befallen him under the exciting influence of 
Cameron’s expectation, whether the power of such 
an hour to sift the good from the evil, the impor- 
tant from the unimportant in life, could in any 
wise be retained. But he would have been a 
wholly different man from what he was had he 
thought this concisely, or said italoud. All that he 
did was to express superficial curiosity concerning 
the sentiments of others, and to express it inanely 
enough. 

“To you think,” he said, “that all those poor 
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people—my brother’s housekeeper, for instance— 
do you think they really thought—really ex- 
pected , 

“T think-—” she said. (She came back to the 
fence, and clasped her hands upon it in her in- 
terest.) “Don’t you think, Mr. Trenholme, that a 
person who is always seeking the Divine Presence, 
lives in it and has power to make other people 
know that it is near? But then, you see, these 
others fancy they must model their seeking upon 
the poor vagaries of their teacher. We are certain 
that the treasure is found, but—we mix up things 
so, things are really so mixed, that we suppose we 
must shape our ideas upon the earthen vessel that 
holds it. I don’t know whether I have said what 
I mean, or if you understand—” she stopped. 

She was complaining that people will not dis 
tinguish between the essence of the heaven-sent 
message and the accident of form in which it 
comes. He did not quite understand, because, if 
the truth must be told, he had not entirely listened ; 
for although all the spiritual nature that was in him 
was stimulated by hers, a more outward sympathy 
asserted itself too ; he became moved with admira- 
tion and liking for her, and feeling struggled with 
thought. 

“Yes,” he said, dreaming of her alone ; “if one 
could always be with people who are good, it 
would be easier to do something worth doing.” 

Notwithstanding her interest in what she was 
saying, Sophia began now to see the inclination of 
his heart for her as one might see a trivial detail of 
landscape while looking at some absorbing thing, 
such asa race. She saw the homage he inwardly 
proffered more clearly than he saw it himself. She 
had seen the same thing before often enough to 
know it. 

“TI think,” she continued, “if I had been very 
ignorant, and had seen a good deal of this old 
man, I would have followed him anywhere, be- 
cause I would have thought the spiritual force of 
his life was based on his opinions, which must 
therefore be considered true. Isn’t that the way 
we are apt to argue about any phase of Church or 
Dissent that has vitality ?” 

3ut the knowledge she had just come by was 
making its way to a foremost place in her thought, 
and her open heart closed gently as a sensitive 
plant closes its leaves. As he watched the anima 
tion of her face, he saw the habitual reserve come 
over it again like a shadow. He felt that she was 
withdrawing from him as truly as if she had been 
again walking away, although now she stood still 
where his renewal of talk had stopped her. He 
tried again to grasp at the moment of gracious 
chance, to claim her interest, but failed. 

He went on down the road. He had not guessed 
the lady had seen his heart, for he hardly saw it 
himself ; yet he called himself a blundering fool. 
He wondered that he had dared to talk with her 
so long, yet he wondered more that he had not 
dared to talk longer. In all this he never thought 
of social grades, as he had done in connection 
with the smiles of the Miss Browns. Sophia Rex- 
ford had struck his fancy more as a superior being ; 
and to angels, or to the Madonna, we do not seek 
to recommend ourselves by position or pedigree. 
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The strong, clear evening light, tinted with gold, 
was upon everything. He felt that if he could but 
live near the woman he had left, the problem of 
living would become simple, and the light of life’s 
best hours would shine for him always ; but he 
entered into no fine distinction of ideal friend- 
ships. 


CHAPTER XLY. 


N the meantime the elder of the brothers Tren- 
holme had not the satisfaction of meeting 
with Sophia Rexford, or of going to see the 

strange old man laid away in his last resting-place. 

Robert Trenholme lay in his house, suffering a 
good deal of physical pain, suffering more from 
restlessness of nerve caused by his former tense 
activity, suffering most from the consideration of 
various things which were grievous to him. 

He had been flouted by the woman he loved. 
The arrow she had let fly had pierced his heart, 
and, through that, his understanding. He never 
told her, or any one, how angry he had been at the 
first stab that wounded, nor that, when the familiar 
sound of his brother’s voice came to him in the 
midst of this anger, he had been dumb rather than 
claim kindred in that place with the young man 
who, by his actions, had already taken up the same 
reproach. No, he never told them that it was 
more in surly rage than because he had slipped in 
the ditch that he had let them go on without him 
in the darkness ; but he knew that this had been 
the case, and, although he was aware of no mo- 
mentous consequences following on this lapse, he 
loathed himself for it, asking by what gradual steps 
he had descended to be capable of such a moment 
of childish and churlish temper. He was a pro- 
duct of modern culture, and had the devil who had 
overcome him been merely an unforgiving spirit, 
or the spirit of sarcastic wit or of self-satisfied in- 
difference, he might hardly have noticed that he 
had fallen from the high estate of Christian man- 
hood, even though the fiend jumped astride his 
back and ambled far on him ; but when he found 
that he had been overcome by a natural impulse of 
passionate wrath he was appalled, and was _ philo- 
sopher enough to look for the cause of such weak- 
ness prior to the moment of failure. Was it true, 
what Sophia had said, that he had sold his birth- 
right for a little paltry prosperity? He thought 
more highly of her discrimination than any one 
else would have done, because he loved her. What 
had she seen in him to make her use that form of 
accusation ? And if it was true, was there for him 
no place of repentance ? 

Then he remembered the purer air of the dark 
mountain-top. There he had seen many from his 
own little cure of souls, who were shaken by the 
madman’s fervour as fe had never been able to 
moye them by precept or example. There he, too, 
had seen, with sight borrowed from the eyes of the 
enthusiast, the enthusiast’s Lord, seen Him the 
more readily because there had been times in his 
life when he had not needed another to show him 
the loveliness that exceeds all other loveliness. He 
was versed in the chronicle of the days when the 
power of God wrought wonders by devoted men, 
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and he asked himself with whom this power had 
been working here of late—with him, the priest, or 
with this wandering fool, out of whose lips it would 
seem that praise was ordained. He looked back 
to divers hours when he had given himself wholly 
to the love of God, and to the long reaches of time 
between them, in which he had not cast away the 
muck-rake, but had trailed it after him with one 
hand as he walked forward, looking to the angel 
and the crown. He seemed to see St. Peter 
pointing to the life, all which he had professed to 
devote while he had kept back part; and 
St. Peter said, “ Whiles it remained, was it not 
thine own? Thou hast not lied unto men, but 
unto God.” 

There was for him the choice that is given to 
every man in this sort of pain, the choice between 
dulling his mind to the pain, letting it pass from 
him as he holds on his way (and God knows it 
passes easily), or clasping it as the higher good. 
Perhaps this man would not have been wiser than 
many other men in his choice had he not looked 
at the gathering of his muck-rake, and in that found 
no comfort. Since a woman had called this pros- 
perity paltry, it seemed less substantial in his own 
eyes ; but, paltry or worthy, he believed that it was 
in the power of his younger brother to reverse that 
prosperity, and he felt neither brave enough to face 
this misfortune, nor bad enough to tamper with that 
brother’s crude ideals for the sake of his own gain. 
From the length of his own experience, from the 
present weariness of his soul, he looked upon Alec 
more than ever as a boy to be shielded from the 
shock of further disillusion with regard to himself. 
He had not had Alec’s weal a thorn in his con- 
science for ten months without coming to feel that, 
if merely for the sake of his own comfort, he would 
not shoulder that burden again. Now this con 
ception he had of Alec as a weaker man, and of 
his ideals as crude and yet needing tender dealing, 
was possibly a mistaken one, yet, so curious is our 
life that, true or false, it was the thing that at this 
juncture made him spurn all thought of setting 
aside the reproach of his roused sense of loss as 
morbid or unreal. He looked to his early realisa- 
tion of the all-attractiveness of the love of God, not 
with the rational view that such phase of religion 
is ordained to fade in the heat of life, but with 
passionate regret that by his own fault he had 
turned away from the glory of life. He thought 
of the foolish dreamer who had been struck dead in 
the full impulse of adoration and longing love, and 
he would have given reason and life itself to have 
such gate of death open now for him. 

His spirit did not rest, but tossed constantly, as 
a fever patient upon his bed, for rest requires more 
than the softest of beds ; and as even those whose 
bodies are stretched on pillows of down may be 
too weak to find bodily rest, so the soul that lies, 
as do all self-sick souls, in the everlasting arms, too 
often lacks health to feel the up-bearing. 

A clever sailor, whose ship is sinking because of 
too much freight, does not think long before he 
throws the treasure overboard ; a wise man in pain 
makes quick vows of abstinence from the cause of 
pain. In Trenholme there was little vestige of that 
low type of will which we see in lobsters and in 
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many wilful men, who go on clutching whatever 
they have clutched, whether it be useful or useless, 
till the claw is cut off. He had not realised that 
he had fallen from the height of his endeavours 
before he began to look about eagerly for some- 
thing that he might sacrifice. But here he was 
met by the difficulty that proves that in the higher 
stages of human development honest effort after 
righteousness is not one whit easier than are man’s 
first simple efforts to put down the brute in him. 
Trenholme could find in himself no offending 
member that was not so full of good works toward 
others that he could hardly destroy it without de- 
frauding them. He had sought nothing for him- 
self that was not a legitimate object of desire. The 
world, the flesh, and the devil had polished them- 
selves to match all that was best in him, and blended 
impartially with it, so that in very truth he did not 
know where to condemn. A brave man, when ex- 
amined, will confess all that he honourably may, 
but not more ; so Trenholme confessed himself to 
be worldly, but against that he was forced to con- 
fess that a true son of the world would have been 
insensible to the torture he was groaning under. 
He upbraided himself for not knowing right from 
wrong, and yet he knew that it was only a very 
superficial mind that imagined that without direct 
inspiration from Heaven it can detect its sin and 
error truly. Crying for such inspiration, his cry 
seemed unanswered. 

Ah, well, each man must parley as best he may 
with the Angel who withstands him in the narrow 
place where there is no way to turn to the right 
hand or the left. We desire at such times to be 
shown some such clear portraiture of the ideal to 
which we must conform in our place and circum- 
stance as shall cause us no more to mistake good for 
evil. Possibly, if such image of all we ourselves ought 
to be were given to our gaze, we could not look in 
its eyes and live. Possibly, if Heaven granted us 
the knowledge of all thoughts and deeds that 
would make up the ideal’ self, we should go on our 
way producing vile imitations of it and neglecting 
Heaven, as they do who seek only to imitate the 
Divine Example. At any rate, such perfection of 
self-ideal is not given us, except with the years 
that make up the sum of life. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


OBERT TRENHOLME had a lively wit, 
and it stood him many times in lieu of 
chapel walls, for within it he could retire at 

all times and be hidden. Of all that he experi- 
enced within his heart at this time not any part 
was visible to the brother who was his idle visitor ; 
or perhaps only the least part, and that not until 
the moot point between them was touched upon. 

There came a day, two days after the old 

preacher had been buried, when the elder brother 
called out : 

‘Come, my lad, I want to speak to you.” 

Robert was lying on a long couch improvised 

for him in the corner of his study. The time was 
that warm hour of the afternoon when the birds 
are quiet and even the flies buzz drowsily. Bees 
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in the piebald petunias that grew straggling and 
sweet above the sill of the open window, dozed 
long in each sticky chalice. Alec was taking off 
his boots in the lobby, and in reply to the conde- 
scending invitation he muttered some graceless 
words concerning his grandmother, but he came into 
the room and sat with his elbows on the table. He 
had an idea of what might be said, and felt the 
awkwardness of it. 

“That fellow Bates,” he observed, “is devouring 
your book-case indiscriminately. He seems to be 
in the sort of fever that needs distraction every 
moment. I asked him what he’d have to read, 
and he said the next five on the shelf—he’s read 
the first ten.” 

“Tt’s not of Bates I wish to speak ; I want to 
know what you’ve decided to do. Are you going 
to stick to your father’s trade, or take to some 
other ?” 

Robert held one arm above his head, with his 
fingers through the leaves of the book he had been 
reading. He tried to speak in a casual way, but 
they both had a disagreeable consciousness that 
the occasion was momentous. Alec’s mind assumed 
the cautious attitude of a schoolboy whispering 
“ Cave.” He supposed that the other hoped now 
to achieve by gentleness what he had been unable 
to achieve by storm. 

“* Of course,” he answered, “I won’t set up here 
if you’d rather be quit of me. [I'll go as far as 
British Columbia, if that’s necessary to make you 
comfortable.” 

** By that I understand that in these ten months 
your mind has not altered.” 

“No; but, as I say, I won't bother you.” 

“Have you reconsidered the question, or have 
you stuck to it because you said you would?” 

“‘T have reconsidered it.” 

“You feel quite satisfied that, as far as you are 
concerned, this isthe right thing to do?” 

"Ta. 

“Well then, as far as I am concerned, I don’t 
want to drive you to the other side of the conti- 
nent. You can take advantage of the opening 
here if you want to.” 

Alec looked down at the things on the table. 
He felt the embarrassment of detecting his brother 
in some private religious exercise ; nothing, he 
thought, but an excess of self-denial could have 
brought this about ; yet he was gratified. 

“Look here! You'd better not say that—I 
might take you at your word.” 

“Consider that settled. You set up shop, and 
I will take a fraternal interest in the number of 
animals you kill, and always tell you with con- 
scientious care when the beef you supply to me is 
tough. And in the meantime, tell me, like a good 
fellow, why you stick to this thing. When you 
flung from me last time you gave me no explanation 
of what you thought.” 

*At least,” cried Alec, wrath rising at the 
memory of that quarrel, “I gave you a fair hearing, 
and knew what you thought.” 

When anger began he looked his brother full in 
the face, thus noticing how thin that face was, too 
thin for a man in the prime of life, and the eye 
was too bright. As the brief feeling of annoyance 
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subsided, the habitual charm of the elder man’s 
smile made him continue to look at him. 

“ And yet,” continued Robert, “two wrongs do 
not make a right. That I am a snob does not 
excuse you for taking up any line of life short of 
the noblest within your reach.” 

The other again warned himself against hidden 
danger. ‘“ You're such a confoundedly fascinating 
fellow, with your smiles and your suppressed 
religion, I don’t wonder the girls run after you. 
But you are a Jesuit—I never called you a snob— 
you're giving yourself names to fetch me round to 
see things your way.” 

It was an outburst, half of admiring affection, 
half of angry obstinacy, and the elder brother 
received it without resentment, albeit a little 
absently. He was thinking that if Alec held out, 
“the girls” would not run after him much more. 
But then he thought that there was one among 
them who would not think less, who perhaps might 
think more of him, for this sacrifice. He had not 
made it for her ; it might never be his lot to make 
any sacrifice for her ; yet she perhaps would under- 
stand this one and applaud it. The thought 
brought a sudden light to his face, and Alec 
watched the light, and had no clue by which to 
understand it. He began, however, defending 
himself. 

“Look here! You suggest I should take the 
noblest course, as it I had never thought of that 
before. I’m not lower in the scale, of creation 
than you, and I’ve had the same bringing up. 
I’ve never done anything great, but I’ve tried not 
to do the other thing. I felt I should be a sneak 
when I left school if I disappointed father for the 
sake of being something fine, and I feel 1 should 
be a sneak now if I turned a 

“You acted like the dear fellow I always knew 
you were in the first instance ; but why is it the 
same now? It’s not for his sake, surely, for, for 
all you know, from where he is now, the sight 
of you going on with that work may not give him 
pleasure, but pain.” 

“No ; I went into it to please him, but now he’s 
gone that’s ended.” 

“Then it’s zo¢ the same now. Why do you say 
you'd feel like a sneak if you changed? ‘There is, 
I think, no goddess or patron saint of the trade, 
who would be personally offended at your deser- 
tion.” 

“You don’t understand at all. I’m sick—just 
sick, of seeing men trying to find something grand 
enough to do, instead of trying to do the first thing 
they can grandly.” 

_“T haven’t noticed that men are so set on 
rising.” 

“No, not always ; but when they're not ambi- 
tious enough to get something fine to do, they're 
not ambitious enough to do what they do well, 
unless it’s for the sake of money. Look at the 
fellows that went to school with us, half of them 
shopkeepers’ sons. How many of them went in 
with their fathers? Just those who were mean 
enough to care for nothing but money-making, 
and those who were too dull to do anything else.” 

_“The education they got was good enough to 
give them a taste for higher callings.” 
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“Yes ”—with a sneer—‘and how the masters 
gloried over such brilliant examples as yourself, 
who felt themselves ‘called higher,’ so to speak ! 
You had left school by the time I came to it, but 
I had your shining tracks pointed out to me all 
along the way, and old Thompson told me that 
Wolsey’s father was ‘in the same line as my papa,’ 
and he instructed me about Kirke White’s career ; 
and I, greedy little pig that I was, sucked it all in 
till I sickened. I’ve never been able to feed on any 
of that food since.” 

In a moment the other continued, “ Well, in 
spite of the fact that our own father was too true 
and simple ever to be anything but a gentleman, it 
remains true that the choice of this trade and 
others on a level with it——-” 

“Such as hunting and shooting, or the cooking 
of meats that ladies are encouraged to devote 
themselves to.” 

“TI was saying—the choice of this trade, or of 
others on a level with it, be they whatever they 
are, implies something coarse in the grain of the 
average man who chooses it, and has a coarsening 
effect upon him.” 

“Tf the old novels are any true picture of life, 
there was a time when every cleric was a place- 
hunter. Would you have advised good men to keep 
out of the Church at that time? I’m told there’s 
hardly an honourable man in United States 
politics: is that less reason, or more, for honest 
fellows te go into public life there?” (Impatience 
was waxing again. The words fell after one another 
in hot haste.) “There’sa time coming when every 
man will be taught to like to keep his hands clean 
and read the poets; and will you preach to them 
all then that they mustn’t be coarse enough to do 
necessary work, or do you imagine it will be well 
done if they all do an hour a day at it in amateur 
fashion? You're thoroughly inconsistent,” he cried. 

“Do you imagine I’m trying to argue with you, 
boy ?” cried the other, bitterly. “I could say a 
thousand things to the point, but I’ve no desire to 
say them. I simply wish to state the thing fairly, 
to see how far you have worked through it.” 

“I’ve thought it out rather more thoroughly 
than you, it seems to me, for at least I’m consis- 
tent.” 

They were both offended ; the elder biting his 
lip over sarcastic words, the younger flushed with 
hasty indignation. ‘Then, in a minute, the one 
put away his anger, and the other, forgetting the 
greater part of his, talked on. 

“T’ll tell you the sort of thing that’s made me 
feel I should be a sneak to give it up. Just after 
I left school I went back to visit old Thompson, 
and he and his wife took me to a ball at the 
Assembly Rooms. It was quite a swell affair, and 
there weren’t enough men. So old ‘Thompson 
edged us up to a grand dame with a row of 
daughters, and I heard him in plethoric whisper 
informing her, as in duty bound, just who I was, 
‘but,’ added he, as a compensating fact, ‘there 
isn’t a finer or more gentlemanly fellow in the 
room.’ So the old hen turned round and took me 
in with one eye, all my features and proportions ; 
but it wasn’t till Thompson told her that father 
was about to retire, and that I, of course, was 
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looking to enter a higher walk, that she gave per- 
mission to trot me up. Do you think I went? 
They were pretty girls she had, and the music—I’d 
have given something to dance that night ; but if 
I was the sort of man she'd let dance with her 
girls, she needn’t have taken anything else into 
account ; and if I was decent enough for them, it 
was because of something else in me other than 
what I did or didn’t do. I swore then, by all that’s 
sweet—by music and pretty girls and everything 
else—that I’d carve carcases for the rest of my days, 
and if the ladies didn’t want me they might do 
without me. You know how it was with father ; all 
the professional men in the place were only too 
glad to have a chat with him at the reading rooms 
and the hotel. They knew his worth, but they 
wouldn't have had him inside their own doors. 
Well, the worse for their wives and daughters, say 
I. They did without him; they can do without 
me. The man that will only have me on condition 
his trade is not mine can do without me too, and 
if it’s the same in a new country, then the new 
country be - 

The word that ended the tirade was not fit for a 
clergyman to hear, but the hot-headed speaker, 
striding about the room, stopped before his brother 
and gave it out roundly. 

“The thing is,” said Robert, “can you do with- 
out ¢4em—all these men and women who won't 
have you on your own terms? ‘They constitute 
all the men and women in the world for you and 
me, for we don’t care for the other sort. Can you 
do without them? I couldn't.” He said the “I 


couldn’t ” first as if looking back to the time when 
he had broken loose from the family tradition ; he 
repeated it more steadfastly, and it seemed to press 
pathetically into present and future—“ I couldn’t.” 
The book that he had been idly swinging above 
his pillow was an old missal, and he lowered it now 


to shield his face somewhat from his brother's 
downward gaze. 

“ No, you couldn't,” repeated Alec, soberly. He 
stood with his hands in his pockets, looking down 
half pityingly, perhaps with a touch of superiority. 
“You couldn’t ; but I can, and I’ll stand by my 
colours. I should be a coward if I didn’t.” 

Robert coloured under his look, under his words, 
so he turned away and stood by the window. 
After a minute Robert spoke. 

“You haven’t given me the slightest reason 
for your repeated assertion that you would be a 
coward.” 

“Yes, have. That’s just what I’ve been saying.” 

*You have only explained that you think so the 
more strongly for all opposition, and that may not 
be rational. Other men can do this work and be 
thankful to get it ; you can do higher work.” His 
words were constrainedly patient, but they only 
raised clamour. 

“T don’t know what you profess and call your- 
self! What should I change for? To pamper 
your pride and mine—is that a worthy end? To 
find something easier and more agreeable——is that 
manly, when this has been put into my hand? 
How do I know I could do anything better? I 
know I can do this well. As for these fine folks 
you’ve been talking of, I'll see they get good food, 
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wherever I am; and that’s not as easy as you 
think, nor as often done ; and there’s not one of 
them that would do all their grand employments if 
they weren’t catered for ; and as for the other men 
that would do it” (he was incoherent in his heat), 
“they do it pretty badly, some of them, just be- 
cause they’re coarse in the grain ; and you tell me 
it'll make them coarser ; well then, J, who can do 
it without getting coarse, will do it, till men and 
women stop eating butcher’s meat. You'd think 
it more pious if I put my religion into being a 
missionary to the Chinese, or into writing tracts ? 
Well, I don’t.” 

He was enthusiastic; he was perhaps very 
foolish ; but the brother who was older had learned 
at least this, that it does not follow that a man is 
in the wrong because he can give no wiser reason 
for his course than “ I take this way because I will 
take it.” 

“Disarm yourself, old fellow,” he said. “Iam 
not going to try to dissuade you. I tried that last 
year, and I didn’t succeed ; and if I had promise 
of success now, I wouldn’t try. Life’s a fearful 
thing, just because, when we shut our eyes to what 
is right in the morning, at noon it’s not given us 
to see the difference between black and white, un- 
less our eyes get washed with the right sort of tears.” 

Alec leaned his head out of the window ; he felt 
that his brother was making a muff of himself, and 
did not like it. 

“If you see this thing clearly,” Robert con- 
tinued, “I say, go ahead and do it; but I want 
you just to see the whole of it. According to 
you, I am on the wrong track ; but I have got far 
along it, and now I have other people to consider. 
It seems a pity, when there are only two of us in 
the world, that we should have to put half the 
world between us. We used to have the name, at 
least, of being attached.” He stopped to find the 
thread, it was a disconnected speech for him to 
formulate. He had put his arm under his head now, 
and was looking round at his brother. “I have 
never misrepresented anything. For the matter of 
that, the man who had most to do with putting me 
in my berth here, knew all that there was to be 
known about my father. He didn't publish the 
matter, for the sake of the school; and when I 
had taken the school, I couldn’t publish it either. 
All the world was free to inquire, but, as far as I 
know, no one has done so; and I have let the 
sleeping dog lie.” 

“T never said you ought to have been more 
talkative. It’s not my business.” 

“The position you take makes it appear that I 
am in a false position. Give me time to get about 
again. I ought at least to be more frank with my 
personal friends. Wait till I have opportunity to 
speak myself—that is all I ask of you. After that, 
do what you will ; but I think it only right to tell 
you that if you set up shop here, or near here, I 
should resign my place in this college.” 

“T’m not going to stay here. I told you I see 
that won’t work.” 

“Don’t be hasty. As I said, it’s hard lines if 
this must separate us. I can keep the church. 
They can’t be particular about my status there, 
because they can’t pay me.” 
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“Tt’s mad to think of such a thing ; it would be 
worse for the college than for you.” 

“If I knew it would be the worse for the college 
it might not be right to do it” (he spoke as if this 
had cost him thought), “ but there are plenty who 
can manage a concern like this, now it is fairly 
established, even if they could not have worked it 
up as I have.” 

“T’d like to see them get another man like you !” 
—loudly. “ H’m, if they accepted your resignation, 
they'd find themselves on the wreng side of the 
hedge! They wouldn’t do it, either ; it isn’t as if 
you were not known now for what you are. They 
can’t be such fools as to think that where I am, or 
what I do, can alter you.” 

“Tt is not with the more sensible men who are 
responsible for the college that the choice would 
ultimately lie, but with the boys’ parents. If the 
numbers drop o z 

“ Then the parents are the greatest idiots -—” 

There was a world of wrath in the words, but 
the principal of the New College, who felt his posi- 
tion so insecure, laughed. 

“Yes, you may fairly count on that. A clever 
woman, who kept a girls’ school, told me once that if 
she had to draw up rules for efficient school-keeping 
they would begin :—‘ 1st. Drown all the parents.’ 
My own experience has led me to think she was 
not far wrong.” 

Alec stood looking out of the open window with 
a thunderous face. For several reasons, some of 
which he hardly understood, he did not want to 
leave Chellaston; but he had no intention of 
ruining his brother. It annoyed him that Robert 


should seriously propose to retire, and more, that 
he should let jokes and laughter fall on the heels 


of such a proposal. He did not know that there 
are hours to some men, coming not in the heat of 
party conflict, but in the quiet of daily life, when 
martyrdom would be easy, and any sacrifice short 
of martyrdom is mere play. And because he did 
not know this, he did not believe in it, just as the 
average man does not. His cogitation, however, 
was not on such abstruse matters, nor was it long, 
but its result was not insignificant. 

“Put your money into it,” he said, “and fight it 
out! Put part of my money into it, if you like, 
and let us fight it out together.” 

Perhaps the sentiment that actuated the sugges- 
tion, even as concerned part of his own inheritance, 
was nothing more than pugilistic ; the idea, how- 
ever, came to Robert Trenholme as entirely a new 
one. The proceeds of his father’s successful trade 
lay temporarily invested, awaiting Alec’s decision, 
and his own share would probably be ample to tide 
the college over any such shock to its income as 
might be feared from the circumstances they had 
been contemplating, and until public confidence 
might be laboriously regained. ‘The plan was not 
one that would have occurred to his own mind— 
first, because the suggestions of his mind were 
always prudent ; secondly, because such a fight was 
shocking to that part of his nature which was 
usually uppermost. It would be far more agree- 
able to him to turn away from the averted eyes of 
correct taste than to stand brazenly till he was 
again tolerated. Still, this very thing he disliked 
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most might be the thing that he was meant to do, 
and also there is nothing more contagious than the 
passion for war. Alec’s bellicose attitude aroused 
party spirit in him. He knew the power of money ; 
he knew the power of the prestige he had; he 
began to realise that he could do this thing if he 
chose. 

“You are a piece of consummate conceit,” he 
mocked. “ Do you imagine that with a little money, 
and a very few personal graces, we two can brow- 
beat the good judgment of the public ?” 

“ The fun of the fight would be worth the money 
almost,” observed Alec, parenthetically. Then he 
jeered: “Brace up, and put on more style ; put 
your groom in livery ; get a page to open your 
front door; agitate till you get some honorary 
degrees from American colleges! And as for me, 
I'll send out my bills on parchment paper, with a 
monogram and a crest.” 

“Do you so despise your fellow men?” asked 
Robert, sadly. 


CHAPTER XLVI, 


ee a day or two previous to the conversation 
of the brothers about Alec’s decision, Alec 
had been debating in his own mind what, 

after all, that decision had better be. Never had 
he come so near doubting the principle to which 
he adhered as at this time. A few days went a 
long way in Chellaston towards making a stranger, 
especially if he was a young man with good intro- 
duction, feel at home there, and the open friendli- 
ness of Chellaston society, acting like the sun in 
Esop’s fable, had almost made this traveller take 
off his coat. Had Robert been a person who had 
formerly agreed with him, it is probable that when 
the subject was opened, he would have confessed 
the dubious condition of his heart, and they would 
together have very carefully considered the advisa- 
bility of change of plan. Whether the upshot in 
that case would have been different or not, it is 
impossible to say, for Robert had not formerly 
agreed with him, and could not now be assumed 
to do so, and therefore for Alec, as a part of mili- 
tant humanity, there was no resource but to stand 
to his guns, forgetting for the time the weakness in 
his own camp, because he had no thought of 
betraying it to the enemy. He who considers such 
incidents (they are the common sands of life), and 
yet looks upon the natural heart of man as a very 
noble thing, would appear to be an optimist. 

However that may be, the conversation ended, 
Alec’s heart stood no longer in the doubtful 
attitude. ‘There are those who look upon confes- 
sions and vows as of little importance ; but even 
in the lower affairs of life, when a healthy man has 
said out what he means, he commonly. means it 
more intensely. When Alec Trenholme had told 
his brother that he still intended to be a butcher, 
the thing for him was practically done, and that, 
not because he would have been ashamed to 
retract, but because he had no further wish to 
retract. 

“ And the mair fules ye are baith,” said Bates, 
having recourse to broad Scotch to express his 
indignation when told what had passed. 
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It was out of good nature that Alec had told 
the one invalid what had been going on in the 
other’s room, but Bates was only very much 
annoyed. 

“1 thought,” said he, “that ye’d got that bee out 
of yer ain bonnet, but ye’re baith of ye daft now.” 

“Come now, Bates; you wouldn’t dare to say 
that to my ‘brother the clergyman.’ ” 

“1 know more what’s due than to call a minister 
a fule to his face, but whiles it’s necessary to say it 
behind his back.” 

“ Now I call him a hero, after what he’s said 
to-day.” Alec was enjoying the humour of poking 
up the giant of conventionality. 

“ Hoots, man ; it’s yourself ye regard as a hero! 
Set yerself up as a Juggernaut on a car and crush 
him under the wheels !” 

“Oh, I’m going to British Columbia. I won't 
take him at his word; but I’m pleased he had 
pluck enough to think of taking the bull by the 
horns.” 

“But I’m thinking ye just will take him at his 
word, for it’s the easiest—standing there, patting 
him on the back, because he’s given up to you !” 

It was as odd a household this as well might 
be. Alec spent some of his time offering rough 
ministrations to his lame brother and asthmatic 
visitor, but more often left them to the sad but 
conscientious care of Mrs. Martha, preferring to 
exercise his brother’s horses ; and he scoured the 
country, escaping from social overtures he did not 
feel prepared to meet. To all three men Mrs. 
Martha was at this time an object of silent wonder. 
Before the Adventist disturbance she had appeared 
a very commonplace person ; now, as they saw her 
going about her daily work, grim in her com- 
plete reserve, questions which could hardly be put 
into words arose in their minds concerning her. 
She suggested to them such pictorial ideas as one 
gleans in childhood about the end of the world, 
and this quite without any effort on their part, but 
just because she had clothed herself to their eyes 
in such ideas. Bates, who had exact opinions on 
all points of theology, tackled her upon what he 
termed “her errors” ; but, perhaps because he had 
little breath to give to the cause, the other two 
inmates of the house could not learn that he had 
gained any influence over her or any additional 
information as to her state of mind. 

Bates himself was so incongruous an element in 
Principal Trenholme’s house that it became evi- 
dent he could not be induced to remain there long. 
Sufficiently intelligent to appreciate thoroughly any 
tokens of ease or education, he was too proud 
not to resent them involuntarily as implying in- 
feriority on his own part. He had, to a certain 
degree, fine perception of what good manners in- 
volved, but he was not sufficiently simple to act 
without self-conscious awkwardness when he sup- 
posed any deviation from his ordinary habits to be 
called for. Had he not been miserable in mind 
and body he might have taken more kindly to 
carpets and china ; but as it was, he longed, as a 
homesick man for home, for bare floors and the 
unceremoniousness that comes with tin mugs and 
a scarcity of plates. 

For home as it existed for him—the desolate lake 
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and hills, the childish crone and rude hearth—for 
these he did notlong. It was his home, that place ; 
for into it—into the splashing lake and lonely woods, 
into the contour of the hills, and into the very logs 
of which the house was built—he had put as much 
of himself as can be absorbed by outside things ; 
but just because to return there would be to return 
to his mind’s external habitat, he could not now 
take comfort in returning. All the multiform solace 
it might have yielded him had been blasted by the 
girl from the hotel, who had visited him in secret. 
Before he had seen Sissy again his one constant 
longing had been to get done with necessary busi- 
ness, financial and medical, and go back to his 
place, where sorrow and he could dwell at peace 
together. He would still go, for he cherished one 
of those nervous ideas, common with sick men, 
that he could breathe there and nowhere else ; but 
he hated the place that was now rife with memories 
far more unrestful and galling than memories of 
the dead can ever be. 

He hugged to himself no flattering delusion ; in 
his judgment Sissy had shown herself heartless and 
cruel ; but he did not therefore argue, as a man of 
politer mind might have done, that the girl he had 
loved had never existed, that he had loved an idea, 
and, finding it had no resemblance to the reality, 
he was justified in casting away both, and turning 
io luxurious disappointment or to a search for some 
more worthy recipient of the riches of his heart. 
No such train of reasoning occurred to him. He 
had thought Sissy was good and unfortunate ; he 
had found her fortunate and guilty of an almost 
greater degree of callousness than he could forgive ; 
but, nevertheless, Sissy was the person he loved— 
his little girl, whom he had brought up, his big 
girl, in whom he centred all his hopes of happy 
home and of years of mature affection. Sissy was 
still alive, and he could not endure to think of 
her living on wholly separated from him. For this 
reason his mind had no rest in the thought of re- 
maining where he was, or of returning whence he 
had come, or in the dream of seeking new places. 
He could think of no satisfaction except that of 
being near to her and making her a better girl ; 
yet he had promised to have no dealings with her ; 
and not only that, but he now at length perceived 
the futility of all such care as he might exercise 
over her. He had thought to shield her by his 
knowledge of the world, and he had found that she, 
by natural common sense, had a better knowledge 
of the world than he by experience ; he had thought 
to protect her by his strong arm, and he had found 
himself flung off, as she might have flung a feeble 
thing that clung to her for protection. She was 
better able to take care of herself in the world than 
he had been to take care of her, and she did not 
want his tenderness. Yet he loved her just as he 
had ever done, and perceived, in the deep well of 
his heart’s love and pity, that she did, in sooth, 
need something—a tenderer heart it might be— 
need it more terribly than he had ever fancied need 
till now. He longed unspeakably to give her this 
—this crown of womanhood which she lacked, and 
in the helplessness of this longing his heart was 
pining. 

“A man isn’t going to die because he has 
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asthma,” had been the doctor’s fiat concerning 
Bates. He had come to Chellaston apparently so 
ill that neither he nor his friends would have been 
much surprised had death been the order of the 
day, but as the programme was life, not death, he 
was forced to plan accordingly. His plans were 
not elaborate ; he would go back to the clear- 
ing; he would take his aunt back from Turrifs 
to be with him ; he would live as he had lived 
before. 

Would he not sell the land ? they asked ; for the 
price offered for it was good, and the lonely life 
seemed undesirable. 

No, he would not sell. It would, he said, be 
selling a bit of himself ; and if there was value in 
it, it would increase, not diminish, by holding till 
the country was opened up. When he was dead, 
his heirs, be they who they might (this he said 
mysteriously), could do as they would. As for 
him, he would take a man back from this part of 
the country to work in Alec’s place. His cough, 
he said, had been worse since he had been beguiled 
into leaving his wilderness to travel with Alec ; 
the pure air of the solitude would be better than 
doctors for him. 

The journey into which Alec had beguiled him 
had already had three results: he had sold his 
lumber at a good price ; had found out, by talking 
with business men at Quebec, what the real value 
of his land probably was, and would be ; and had 
been put by Dr. Nash into a right way of think- 
ing concerning his disease and its treatment, that 
would stand him in good stead for years to come ; 
but none of these goodly results did he mention 
when he summed up the evils and discomforts of 
the trip in Alec’s hearing. If his irascible talk was 
the index to his mind, certainly any virtue Alec 
had exercised toward him would need to be its own 
reward. 

He offered to pay Alec his wages up to the time 
of their arrival in Chellaston, because he had looked 
after him in his feebleness, and he talked of paying 
“The Principal” for his board during his sojourn 
there. When they treated these offers lightly, he 
sulked, mightily offended. He would have given his 
life, had it been necessary, for either of the brothers, 
because of the succour they had lent him; nay 
more, had they come to him in need a lifetime 
afterwards, when most men would have had time 
to forget their benefaction many times over, John 
Bates would have laid himself, and all that he had, 
at their disposal ; but he was too proud to say 
“thank you ” for what they had done for him, or 
to confess that he had never been so well treated 
in his life before. 

During his first days in Chellaston he was hardly 
able to leave his own room ; but all the time he 
talked constantly of leaving the place as soon as 
he was well enough to do so ; and the only reason 
that he did not bring his will to bear upon his 
lagging health, and fix the day of departure, was 
that he could not compel himself to leave the 
place where Sissy was. He knew he must go, yet 
he could not. One more interview with her he 
must have, one more at least before he left Chel- 
laston. He could not devise any way to bring this 
about without breaking his promise to her, but his 
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intention never faltered—see her he must, if only 
once, and so the days passed, his mental agitation 
acting as a drag on the wheels of his recovery. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 


a Alec Trenholme had had the key of 
} the Harmon house in his possession some 

days, he went one evening, beguiled by the 
charm of the weather and by curiosity, for the first 
time into the Harmon garden. He wished to look 
over the rooms that were of some interest to him 
because of one of their late inmates, and having 
procrastinated, he thought to carry out his inten- 
tion now, in the last hour before darkness came 
on, in order to return the key that night. 

The path up to the house was lightly barred by 
the wild vine that, climbing on overgrown shrubs 
on either side, had more than once cast its tendrils 
across. A trodden path there was in and out the 
bushes, although not the straight original one, 
and by following it Alec gained the open space be- 
fore the house. Here self-sown magenta petunias 
made banks of colour against the old brick walls, 
and the evening light, just turning rosy, fell there- 
on. He could not see the river, although he 
heard it flowing behind a further mass of bushes. 
He stood alone with the old house in the opening 
that was enclosed by shrubs and trees so full of 
leaf that they looked like giant heaps of leaves, 
and it seemed to him that, if earth might have an 
enchanted place, he had surely entered it. Then, 
remembering that the light would not last long, he 
fitted the key to the door and went in. 

Outside, nature had done her work, but inside 
the ugly wall-paper and turned bannisters of a 
modern villa had not been much beautified by 
dust and neglect. Still, there is something in the 
atmosphere of a long neglect that to the mind, if 
not to the eye, has softening effect. Alec listened 
a moment, as it were, to the silence and loneliness 
of the house, and went into the first dark room. 

It was a large room, probably a parlour of some 
pretension, but the only light came through the 
door and lit it very faintly. All the windows of 
the house were shut with wooden shutters, and 
Alec, not being aware that, except in the rooms 
Harkness had occupied, the shutters were nailed, 
went to a window to open it. He fumbled with 
the hasp, and, concluding that he did not under- 
stand its working, went on into the next room to 
see if the window there was to be more easily 
managed. In this next room he was in almost total 
darkness. He had not reached the window before 
he heard some one moving in an adjoining room, 
Turning, he saw a door outlined by cracks of lamp- 
light, and as it was apparent that some one else was 
in the house, he made at once for this door. Be- 
fore he had reached it the cracks of light which 
guided him were gone ; and when he had opened 
it, the room on whose threshold he stood was dark 
and silent ; yet, whether by some slight sounds, or 
by some subtler sense for which we have no name, 
he was convinced that there was some one in it. 
Indignant at the extinction of the light and at the 
silence, he turned energetically again in the direc- 
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tion of the window in order to wrench it open, 
when, hearing a slight scratching sound, he looked 
back into the inner room. ‘There was light there 
again, but only a small vaporous curl of light. 
Connecting this with the sound, he supposed that 
a poor sulphur match had been struck ; but this 
supposition perhaps came to him later, for at the 
moment he was dazed by seeing in this small light 
the same face he had seen over old Cameron’s 
coffin. The sight he had had of it then had almost 
faded from his memory ; he had put it from him 
as a thing improbable, and therefore imaginary ; 
now it came before his eyes distinctly. A man’s 
face it certainly was not, and, in the fleet moment 
in which he saw it now, he felt certain that it was 
a woman’s. The match, if it was a match, went 
out before its wood was well kindled, and all he 
could see vanished from sight with its light. His 
only thought was that whoever had escaped him 
before should not escape him again, and he broke 
open the window shutters by main strength. 

The light poured in upon a set of empty rooms, 
faded and dusty. A glance showed him an open 
door at the back of the farthest room, and rushing 
through this, he opened the windows in that part 
of the house which had evidently been lately in- 
habited. He next came into the hall by which he 
had entered, and out again at the front door, with 
no doubt that he was chasing some one, but he did 
not gain in the pursuit. He went down the path 
to the road, looking up and down it; he came 
back, in and out among the bushes, searching the 
cemetery and river bank, vexed beyond measure 
all the time to perceive how easy it would be for 
any one to go one way while he was searching in 
another, for the garden was large. 

He had good reason to feel that he was the vic- 
tim of most annoying circumstances, and he natu- 
rally could not at once perceive how it behoved 
him to act in relation to this new scene in the 
almost forgotten drama. Cameron was dead ; 
the old preacher was dead ; whether they were one 
and the same or not, who was this person who now 
for the second time suddenly started up in mys- 
terious fashion after the death? Alec assumed 
that it could be no one but Cameron’s daughter, 
but when he tried to think how it might be possible 
that she should be in the deserted house, upon the 
track of the old preacher, as it were, his mind 
failed even to conjecture. 

The explanation was comparatively simple, if he 
had known it, but he did not know it. Some one 
has said that the man most assured of his own 
truthfulness is not usually truthful ; and in the same 
sense it is true that the man most positive in trust- 
ing his own senses is not usually reliable. Alec 
Trenholme flagged in his search ; a most unpleasing 
doubt came to himas to whether he had seen what 
he thought he saw, and was not now playing hide- 
and-seek with the rosy evening sunbeams among 
these bushes, driven by a freak of diseased fancy. 
He was indeed provoked to a degree almost be- 
yond control, when, in a last effort of search 
through the dense shrubbery, he skirted the fence 
of Captain Rexford’s nearest field, and there espied 
Sophia Rexford. 

hose people are happy whe have found some 


person or thing on earth that embodies their ideal 
of earthly solace. To some it is the strains of 
music ; to some it is the interior of church edifices ; 
to the child it is his mother ; to the friend it is his 
friend. As soon as Alec Trenholme saw Miss 
Rexford, whom he yet scarcely knew, all the fret of 
his spirit found vent in the sudden desire to tell 
her what was vexing him, very much as a child 
desires to tell its troubles and be comforted. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


'THAT evening Mrs. Rexford and Sophia had 

been sitting sewing, as they often did, under 

a tree near the house. Sophia had mused 
and stitched. ‘Then there came a time when her 
hands fell idle, and she looked off at the scene 
before her. It was the hour when the sun has set, 
and the light is not less than daylight but mellower. 
She observed with pleasure how high the hops had 
grown that she had planted against the gables of 
the house and dairies. On this side the house 
there was no yard, only the big hay-fields from 
which the hay had been taken a month before ; in 
them were trees here and there, and beyond she 
saw the running river. She had seen it all every 
day that summer, yet 

“T think I never saw the place look so nice,” 
she said to her step-mother. 

Dottie came walking unsteadily over the thick 
grass. She had found an ox-daisy and a four- 
o'clock. ; 

“Here ! take my pretties,” she said imperiously. 

Sophia took them. 

“They’s to be blowed,” said Dottie, not yet 
distinguishing duly the different uses of flowers o1 
of words. 

Sophia obediently blew, and the down of the 
four-o’clock was scattered into space; but the 
daisy, impervious to the blast, remained in the 
slender hand that held it. Dottie looked at it with 
indignation. 

“ Blow again!” was her mandate, and Sophia, 
to please her, plucked the white petals one by one, 
so that they might be scattered. It was not 
wonderful that, as she did so, the foolish old charm 
of her school-days should say itself over in her 
mind, and the lot fell upon “He loves me.’ 
“Who, I wonder?” thought Sophia, lightly fanci- 
ful ; and she did not care to think of the wealthy 
suitor she had cast aside. Her mind glanced to 
Robert Trenholme. ‘ No,” she thought, “he loves 
me not.” She meditated on him a little. Such 
thoughts, however transient, in a woman of twenty- 
eight, are different from the same thoughts when 
they come to her at eighteen. If she be good, 
they are deeper, as the river is deeper than the 
rivulet ; better, as the poem of the poet is better 
than the songs of his youth. Then for some reason 
—the mischief of idleness, perhaps—Sophia thought 
of Trenholme’s young brother—how he had looked 
when he spoke to her over the fence. She rose to 
move away from such silly thoughts. 

Dottie possessed herself of two fingers and pulled 
hard toward the river. Dearly did she love the 
river-side, and mamma, who was very cruel, would 
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not allow her to go there without a grown-up 
companion. 
When she and her big sister reached the river 
they differed as to the next step, Dottie desiring to 
go on into the water, and Sophia deeming it ex- 
pedient to go back over the field. As each was in 
an indolent mood, they both gave way a little and 
split the difference by wandering along the water- 
side, conversing softly about many things—as to 
how long it would take the seed of the four-o’clock 
to “ sail away, away, over the river,” and whya nice 
brown frog that they came across was not getting 
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“ Have you seen a ghost ?” 
“Ves,” 
“ Are you in earnest ?” 

“T am in earnest, and,” added he, somewhat 
dubiously, “I think I am in my right mind.” 

He did not say more just then, but looked up 
and down the road in his search for some one. In 
a moment he turned to her, and a current of 
amusement seemed to cross his mind and gleamed 
out of his blue eyes as he lifted them to hers. “| 
believe when I saw you I came to you for protec 
tion.” 
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THEY SEARCHED THI! 


ready for bed like the birdies. There is no such 
sweet distraction as an excursion into Children’s 
Land, and Sophia wandered quite a way with this 
talkative baby, until she found herself suddenly 
cast out of Doitie’s magic province as she stood 
beyond the trees that edged the first field not far 
from the fence of the Harmon garden. And that 
which had broken the spell was the appearance of 
Alec Trenholme. He came right up to her, as if 
he had something of importance to say, but either 
shyness or a difficulty in introducing his subject 
made him hesitate. Something in his look caused 
her to ask lightly : 


The light from pink tracts of sunset fell brightly 
upon field and river, but this couple did not notice 
it at all. 

“There is no bogie so fearful as the unknown, 
she cried. “ You frightened me, Mr. ‘Trenholm 

“There is no bogie in the case,” he said, “ not 
ghost, I suppose ; but I saw some one. I don’t 
know how to tell you ; it begins so far back, and I 
may alarm you when I tell you that there must be 
some one in this neighbourhood of yours who has 
no right to be here.” ‘Then to her eager listening 
he told the story that he had once written to his 
brother, and added to it the unlooked-for experience 
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of the last half-hour. His relation lacked clear- 
ness of construction. Sophia had to make it lucid 
by short quick questions here and there. 

“I’m no good,” he concluded, deprecating his 
own recital. ‘“ Robert has all the language that’s 
in our family ; but do you know, miss, what it is 
to see a face, and know that you know it again, 
though you can’t say what it was like? Have you 
the least notion how you would feel on being 
fooled a second time like that ?” 

The word of address that he had let fall struck 
her ear as something inexplicable, which she had 
not then time to investigate ; she was aware, too, 
that, as he spoke fast and warmly, his voice dropped 
into some vulgarity of accent that she had not no- 
ticed in it before. These thoughts glanced through 
her mind, but found no room to stay, for there are 
few things that can so absorb for the time a mind 
alive to its surroundings as a bit of genuine romance, 
a fragment of a life, or lives, that does not seem 
to bear explanation by the ordinary rules of our 
experience. 

That mind is dulled, not ripened, by time that 
does not enter with zest into a strange story, and the 
more if it is true. If we could only learn it, 
the most trivial action of personality is more worthy 
of our attention than the most magnificent of im- 
personal phenomena, and, in healthy people, this 
truth, all unknown, probably underlies that excite- 
ment of interest which the affairs of neighbours 
create the moment they become in any way sur- 
prising. 

Sophia certainly did not stop to seek an excuse 
for her interest. She plied Alec with questions ; 
she moved with him nearer the Harmon fence to 
get a better look at the house ; she assured him 
that Chellaston was the last place in the world to 
harbour an adventurer. 

He was a little loth, for the sake of all the pathos 
of Bates’s story, to suggest the suspicion that had 
recurred. 

“T saw the face twice. It was first at Turrifs 
Station, far enough away from here ; and I saw it 
again in this house. As sure as I’m alive, I believe 
it was a woman.” 

They stood on the verge of the field where the 
grass sloped back from the river. Sophia held the 
little child’s hand in hers. The dusk was gathering, 
and still they talked on, she questioning and ex- 
claiming with animation, he eager to enter the house 
again, a mutual interest holding their minds as 
one. 

He began to move again impatiently. He 





wanted a candle with which to search the rooms 
more carefully, and if nothing was found, he said, 
he would go to the village and make what inquiries 
he could ; he would leave no stone unturned. 

Sophia would not let him go alone. She was 
already on perfectly familiar terms with him. He 
seemed to her a delightful mixture of the ardent 
boy and the man who, as she understood it, was 
roughened by a lumberman’s life. She lifted 
Dottie on her shoulder and turned homeward. 
“T will only be a few minutes getting Harold and 
candles ; don’t go without us, I beg of you,” she 
pleaded. 

He never thought of offering to carry the child, 
or call her brother for her ; his ideas of gallantry 
were submerged in the confusion of his thoughts. 
He watched her tripping lightly with the child on 
her shoulder. He saw her choose a path by the 
back of the white dairy buildings, and then he 
heard her clear voice calling, “ Harold! Harold!” 
All up the yard’s length to windows of house and 
stable he heard her calling, till at length came the 
answering shout. In the silence that followed he 
remembered, with a feeling of wonder, the shudder 
of distaste that had come over him when he found 
that the other creature with whom he had been 
dealing bore a woman’s form. He could not en- 
dure to think of her in the same moment in which 
he longed to hear Miss Rexford’s voice again and 
to see her come back. In the one case he could 
not believe that evil was not the foundation of such 
eccentricity of mystery ; in the other he thought 
nothing, realised nothing, he only longed for 
Sophia’s return, as at times one longs for cool air 
upon the temples, for balm of nature’s distilling. 
He never thought that because Sophia was a 
woman she would be sure to keep him waiting and 
forget the candle. He felt satisfied she would do 
just what she said, and even to his impatience the 
minutes did not seem long before he saw her 
return round the same corner of the outbuildings, 
her brother beside her, lantern in hand. 

So in the waning daylight the three went to- 
gether to the Harmon house, and found torn bits 
of letters scattered on floor and window-sill near 
the spot where Alec had last seen the unlooked-for 
apparition. The letters, to all appearance, had 
belonged to the dentist, but they were torn very 
small. The three searched the house all through 
by the light of more than one candle, and came 
out again into the darkness of the summer night, 
for the time nothing wiser concerning the mystery, 
but feeling entirely at home with one another. 
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N this country sweets are more or less a luxury, 
| and the choicer kinds are, as a general rule, 
familiar to none but people of means. Chil- 
dren of the poorer classes are accustomed to spend 
a good share of the pennies that come into their 
hands on such compounds as peppermint, bulls’- 
eyes, and the many kinds of baked sugar that come 
under the name of “rock,” but really good sweets 
are practically unknown tothem. In the United 
States of America sweets are upon quite a different 
footing from this. Custom has rendered many forms 
of them indispensable adjuncts of the fashionable 
dinner or lunch, and there is no more general 
present throughout the Union than a box of 
“candy,” as sweets of every kind are called. _Birth- 
days, Christmas-tide, and all other festive occasions 
are marked by the interchange of sweets ; no more 
popular form of present exists 

This state of affairs has only risen within com- 
paratively recent years. Until the year 1851 sweets 
were considered quite an English speciality, and it 
was the wonderful display made by the English 
confectioners at the Great Exhibition that led to 
their being extensively introduced into other 
countries. The first rivals of the English sweet 
manufacturers were Germans. Ina few years the 
trad: developed enormously throughout the Father- 
land, so much so that at the Exhibition of 1862 
two confectioners from the other side of the Rhine 
showed prominently as producers of really good 
sweets. 

The French, too, took up the business, but they 
have always adhered to one special branch of it. 
No confectioners in the world can equal the skill 
shown by those of France in the manufacture of 
/onbons, pastilles, comfits, and similar goods. 

Forty years ago confectionery in the United 
States was in a very crude condition. Wholesale 
manufacturers were scarcely known, and the rule was 
for each confectioner to be his own manufacturer. 
The immense variety of sweets which can be seen 
nowadays in any good confectioner’s shop in the 
States was undreamt of then ; plain sugar-plums, 
sugared seeds, and sticks of what would be called 
barley-sugar in this country, formed the stock-in- 
trade of the sweet-seller. 

A great revolution has been effected in these 
matters. Varieties of sweets are now numbered by 
thousands, and every day fresh kinds are being 
produced. The shapes into which sugar and choco- 
late are moulded are endless. Skilled workmen are 
employed in hundreds on the chocolate branch of 
the industry alone. Special, and in many cases 
very elaborate, machinery is required in casting the 
forms, and a high degree of skill is necessary in a 
man who is a first-class hand at covering and 
glazing them. 

The causes of this wonderful development in the 
production and consumption of sweets are many. 
Chief among them we must rank the general pro- 
sperity of the United States. In Europe the 
labouring classes are unable to afford luxuries of 
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any kind, least of all sweetmeats ; and consequently 
confectioners have to depend upon the patronage 
of only a small section of the community. Exactly 
the opposite to this is the case in the United States. 
Work there is remunerative, and the industrial 
classes are by far the greatest consumers of sweets. 

Another important cause is the general production 
by machinery, which, in addition to enlarging the 
productive capacity of the numerous establishments, 
has wrought an immense improvement in the quality 
of the goods. 

Then, again, the low price at which sweets are 
sold has had its effect in aiding the development 
of the industry. 

An Englishman who confesses to a partiality for 
sweets is generally looked upon as a “ duffer.” 
Fondness for sweets is allowable in children, but 
for a grown inan.to like them is held to show that 
there is something amiss with him. 

Probably many men who are really fond of 
sweets are ashamed to own it; certainly many 
young men who feign to look upon them with 
contempt do so because they are under the im- 
pression that an* avowal of their liking would be 
taken as a proof that they were still but boys in 
their tastes and ideas. 

Things are not so in America. Every one, man, 
woman, and child, eats sweets, and it would never 
enter into a grown Yankee’s head to pretend to 
despise them. 

The result of the causes enumerated is plain to 
every one. More sweets are made and sold in the 
three cities of New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago 
than in the whole of France, though the combined 
population of these places number but a few more 
souls than do that of Paris alone. In each of these 
towns sweets are made by the ton, and single orders 
for quantities of from ten to fifty barrels are quite 
common. ‘Transactions on such a scale as this 
are utterly unknown in any other country. 

The machinery used in the sweet trade is of the 
most elaborate description. ‘To show how vast a 
saving of labour it has effected we may mention the 
fact that, whereas, in the days of the old copper pan, 
fifty pounds of well-finished drvagées were con- 
sidered a good day’s work, at the present time a 
skilled hand thinks nothing of superintending a 
dozen revolving pans at once, each of which is 
capable of turning out about four tons a week. 
There are machines for every conceivable process, 
and the ones now in use are constantly being 
superseded by improved forms. 

A few particulars to show the real importance of 
the sweet industry in America will be interesting. 
At the last census there were in the States 1,450 
manufacturers of confectionery, who had a com- 
bined capital of considerably over a million and a 
half sterling, and who employed nearly ten thousand 
hands. ‘The amount they paid in wages and for 
material was computed at about £)4,000,000 per 
annum, whilst the yearly value of their products was 
said to exceed £ 5,000,000. 
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NUITRE-DAME, 


HERE is a ring about the name of this pic- 
turesque old town, especially when pro- 
nounced as we in England usually pronounce 

it, that falls agreeably on English ears. 

Even the village schoolboy knows the sound, 
and immediately couples it with the word “ Cressy.” 
But in writing of the town of Poitiers, the very in- 
cidents that make it so interesting to many an 
Englishman ought really to be ignored, for the 
town of Poitiers had but little indeed to do with 
the great battle to which it gave a name; for its 
citizens even closed their gates to the fugitives from 
the fields of Maupertuis. 

But if no such battle had ever been fought or 


won, yet still the town must ever be of the highest 
interest to all Englishmen; and one gains a 
clearer insight into English history and architec- 
ture, English chivalry and religious life, after a 
visit to the old town that overlooks the fruitful 
valley of the little river Clain. 

It was after a pleasant day spent in the out- 
skirts of Tours, and at the little remnant that 
remains of the celebrated old castle of Plessis les 
Tours (now sunk to a lower level than the most 
ingenious denunciator of former days could pos 
sibly have imagined), that late at night we climbed 
up the steep ascent of the Rue Boncenne in 
Poitiers. The town was very quiet, a few cafés 
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had but a few customers, and in the dim light of 
the stray lamps the streets seemed to be of the 
ordinary modern type, and to promise but little 
interest. 

But the next morning this sense of dissatisfac- 
tion was quickly dispelled ; the first building we 
happened to light upon was the cathedral, and to 
stand upon the flight of steps that lead down to 
its west front would alone repay a visit to the 
town. Its grand facade and triple doors, flanked 
by the two massive towers, and the fine rose 
window above the central door (every niche being 
filled with rich sculpture), is a fine example of 
Plantagenet Gothic, still here and there retaining 
the earlier form of the rounded arch. The 
Poitevins claim an early date for the foundation of 
their cathedral, upon which the present building 
stands. 

According to reliable (sic) traditions of Catho- 
licism, the first church was built upon this site, 
and under the same name of St. Peter, during the 
preaching of St. Martial in the first century. But 
this present building owes its origin to our own 
Henry ul, and his wife Eleanor, Countess of 
Poitou; and a local author relates with pride 
that, “217 years after its first stone had been laid 
by an English prince, on Tuesday, the 18th of 
October, 1379, the building was consecrated, 
thanks to the protection of Jean, Duke of Beny, 
who had made the province French territory, so to 
remain for ever.” 

The interior of the building is striking ; it has 
not the immensity or grandeur of such a building 
as Chartres, but especially noticeable is the mix- 
ture of the two styles of Norman and Early Eng- 
lish, as we term them. The transition from the 
Norman is generally dated at 1154. This church 
was commenced in 1162, and many instances are 
here of the two styles intermixed. At the south 
door a rounded arch has been split, as it were, into 
two Early-English arches, but these are scarcely 
pointed ; the heads appear to be the first dawn of 
the idea of the pointed arch. The wood carving 
of the stalls is very curious—this is over the seats, 
and not, as usual, upon the misereres—lions and 
boars, human figures of varied types, one a carver 
with a mallet, perhaps intended for the sculptor 
himself ; a figure with two crowns is repeated, a 
very curious cock and boat, a cat and mouse, and, 
upon the stall of the Dean, a little owl. There 
are few finer examples of wood-carvings even in 
Belgium, and, dating as they do from early in the 
thirteenth century, they are the more remarkable. 
The old glass, also of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, is very fine and rich incolour. At one 
place, in the middle of arches of the Norman type, 
are seen two smaller arches of the pointed order, 
and a suggestion has been made that here is the 
cause that first started the use of the pointed arch. 
The architect wished all his arches to be of equal 
height, but here he had not room to carry up his 
rounded arch, and so arose the pointed Gothic. 

We left the cathedral by the south door, and 
were at once almost in front of the oldest monu- 
ment in Poitiers. Truly a wondrous place, and 
dating back to the time of the masters who taught 
the Angevins the beauty and massiveness of the 
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rounded arch. This little temple or baptistry of 
St. Jean is purely Roman in style, and in the 
material used in its construction. The first distant 
sight may be disappointing, but when you see 
the Roman pillars of one piece of marble, with the 
Corinthian and Acanthus decorated capitals, you 
feel that you are looking down into a chapter of 
the life of long past ages. 

At the doorway, as you enter, just peeping from 
the ground, is the capital of one of these pillars. 
Some authors have tried to date this building from 
the third century, but more careful workers have 
come to the conclusion that it was built about the 
sixth century, and, very probably, partly built from 
the remains of the Roman Amphitheatre, which 
was about this time destroyed. Whatever its date, 
it is of the highest interest as one of the oldest 
monuments in France. ‘The interior is decorated 
with frescoes still in fair preservation, probably of 
the eleventh century. Over the apse is the Christ, 
with the lion of St. Mark beneath; and in the 
centre of the building 1s the wide round piscine, 
used for baptism by immersion; and in the 
restoration, the conduits which conducted the 
water to this font, and also the one which carried 
off the water from it, have been discovered ‘The 
marks of extended building upon the walls puzzled 
for a long time the local antiquaries ; but the 
discovery of the foundations of buttresses simply 
showed that these-marks were but the remnants of 
these buttresses. A mayor of Poitiers wished to 
have this monument cleared away, as it blocked 
the road to Limoges ; but, thanks to the pleading 
of a certain barrister, M. Boncenne, and some 
agitation amongst the antiquaries of the district, 
the building was saved; and it is now contem- 
plated to return it to its ancient use as the 
Baptistry of Poitiers. 

The history of the town itself wanders back 
far into the dim uncertainty of romance. In our 
day its life is that of a quiet agricultural town 
far away from the centre of political life. Ona 
market day its narrow streets are filled with stal 
wart and burly countrymen, who have but few of 
the characteristics of the vivacious Frenchman. 
The women wear the same cap that we generally 
associate with Marie Stuart, and they are of 
pleasant features, without much beauty, but of a 
finer build than the inhabitants of central France. 

Not far from the cathedral, on the slope of the 
hill leading to the river Clain, is the church of 
St. Radegond, a building more curious, perhaps 
if not so grand as the cathedral. All round the 
door of the church were little stands filled with 
candles to burn in honour of the saint. It was 
almost impossible to examine the tower and 
porch, so importunate were the sellers of these 
“ cierges.” 

The tower, of the purest Norman, is in four 
stages, the upper stage being octagonal. The 
Norman work of the lowest stage has been cut 
away, and replaced bya highly decorated fifteenth 
century doorway, that detracts much from the 
general appearance of the tower; but keep the 
eyes above this, and the ensemd/e of the tower is 
very pure. As in the cathedral, one descends 
(here ten) steps to gain the floor of the nave. 
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When we entered, the church was hung for the 
féte of the saint, it being the month of August ; 
great banners of purple dotted with gold stars half 
hid the walls of the building, but the apse was, 
fortunately, free from these. ‘This, like the tower, 
is of the purest Norman, and the coup dail is 
very striking ; but the arch at the entrance to the 
nave is just slightly pointed. The high altar is 
raised upon a stone archway in the choir, above the 
vault that contains the tomb of St. Radegond. 

A strange sight it was to stand upon the steps 
that lead down into this dark tomb, and see 
moving about in the dim, smoky light of some 
hundreds of candles, figures of all ages—men, 
women, and children —crowding one another in the 
narrow space between the walls and the tomb. 
Most of the women wore the white Marie-Stuart 
cap, but here and there was an ugly modern 
bonnet, marring the medieval aspect of the 
scene. The temb was covered with ex voto 





THE BAPTISTRY OF ST. JEAN, 


plaques, some that read curiously ; one especially 
bore witness to the present examination age : 
“Reconnaissance pour l’heureuse réussite d'un 
examen trés désespéré ” (acknowledgments for suc- 
cess in an examination that was despaired of). 
The space around the tomb was filled with piles of 
wax legs and arms, all denoting some marvellous 
cure in a particular limb. 

This St. Radegond, who even now receives so 
much homage, was the young wife of Clotaire, 
the first King of Soissons, who lived early in the 
sixth century. Many of the accounts of her life 
include much of the miraculous, but later accounts 
published in England have weaned the history 
from most of the marvellous ; the French, however, 
still retain these stories. 

In the year 1412, Jean, Duke of Berry, obtained 
permission (or, rather, forced compliance with his 
wish) to have the head and the two rings of the 
saint, but upon his going to take these gifts, by a 
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Divine and miraculous force, he was compelled to 
content himself with one ring only, the saint 
withdrawing her hand to retain her religious ring. 
At this date, some five hundred years after death, 
the body was found more odorous than balm, en- 
tirely veiled, crowned, and with the hands clasped. 

Again, in 1562, the tomb was broken open by 
the Protestants, who took the bones from the 
tomb (no longer, it appears, a veiled and odorous 
body), and burnt them in the centre of the nave ; 
but some of the d@ééris of the bones are said to 
have been saved, and these were sealed and 
redeposited in the tomb, there to remain until the 
present time. 

It was a relief to pass up into the cool church 
from the close, dark air of the crowded vault. 
The sacristy door was open, and a unique speci- 
men of work we found it. The columns that 
support the arches are resting each on a curious 
but grotesque figure. One is of a Duke of 
Poitiers, others illustrating the seven 
sins. Rage is represented as tearing 
his face ; Heresy as a “ Béte farouche.” 
Above these figures, at the four angles 
of the building, are the symbols of the 
Evangelists : a black eagle, a lion (that 
is rather of the monkey tribe), a bull 
with green wings, and an angel as a 
man. The keystone of the vault re- 
presents God the Father, and beneath 
is God the Son ; and below the ball 
that supports this pendent pillar is a 
dove, thus representing the Trinity. 

The choir of the church above the 
crypt is a grand specimen of Norman. 
The pillars are extremely massive, and 
the capitals are extraordinary figures, 
holding animals by twisted tails ; one 
capital of Adam and Eve is very curi- 
ous. Each alternate capital has, in- 
stead of figures, what may be taken 
for palm-leaves, but what is very pro- 
bably the acanthus leaf, as in Poitiers 
the Norman architects had enough of 
Roman models to copy from. 

A strange instance of superstition, 
even amidst so much, is that of the 
little chapel of the Pas de Dieu (the footprint of 
God), that is nearly at the west end of the church. 
Two figures are within the railing, St. Radegond and 
Jesus Christ. It is said our Saviour came down to 
St. Radegond in her cell in the Abbey of the Holy 
Cross ; and on quitting her, after announcing her 
approaching death, said, “ Vous étes une perle pré- 
cieuse de ma couronne,” and left his footprint in 
the stone of the cell. The stone is now placed in 
this little chapel of the church ; a grating is placed 
over it, and the peasantry stand around, devoutly 
say their prayers, and throw their offerings within 
the railings, trying to toss them through the grating 
on to the footprint. Most of them fall outside, but 
all are carefully gathered up each day by those in 
charge of the church. 

St. Radegond was favoured also in the posses- 
sion of a piece of the true Cross. This seems to 


have entirely disappeared, and not to have been 
recovered, as were the bones of the saint. 
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Before the Revolution this relic was borne in 
procession in a curious manner. The highest 
dignitary of the Chapter of St. Radegond, in 
company with all the clergy, received the relic 
from the hands of the abbess of St. Croix, swear- 
ing faithfully to restore it into her hands. To the 
youngest canon was given the honour of bearing 
it through the streets, and this he was compelled 
to do with legs and feet bare ; but at the churches 
where the procession rested he was given slippers, 
and on his return to the abbey he was presented 
by the sisters with a pair of black stockings. 

The building which brings back forcibly to the 
mind the lay life and the struggles of the Middle 
Ages, is the Palais de Justice. Looking at this 
from the Place St. Didier, it seems but a very 
commonplace imitation of a Greek building, and 
to be scarcely worthy of even a passing glance ; 
but on entering, one is at once again amidst the 
work of the great Norman architects. The great 
hall is a very wide one, without pillars, but with 
rounded arches on the one side and pointed on 
the other. At the end are three enormous chim- 
neys, with six figures of angels, bearing the coats- 
of-arms, and above this chimney is a fine balcony, 
whence the spectator must have had a good view 
of the scenes and pageants that were enacted 
beneath. 

Of all the events that this old hall has witnessed, 
the one of most interest to Englishmen occurred 
in 1429. Joan of Arc had wandered from her 
fields on the borders of the Meuse to Chinon, 
where the king was then staying, and, as the 
quaint chronicler of Waurin gives it, he, with the 
“ Marrisal de Ruys, s’en aller tout aprés avec luy, 
cette pucelle, de Chinon a Poitiers.” And here, 
in the hall of Poitiers, she was interrogated to 
prove whether her mission was not, perchance, a 
device of the devil. 

One can picture this enthusiast standing meekly 
but with boldness before her interrogators — 
bishops and monks, doctors and _ professors— 
confident in her cause and saddened at their 
doubting. 

“Joan,” said one, “you say that God will de- 
liver the people of France. If such is His will, 
He has no need of soldiers.” 

“Ah, mon Dieu,” she replied, “the soldiers 
will fight, and God will give them the victory.” 

“Do you believe in God?” cried another. 
“He will not require us to lend faith to your 
words if you cannot give us a sign.” 

“Tam not come here,” replied the maid, “to 
give signs or miracles, but to raise the siege of 
Orleans. Give me but soldiers, few or many, and 
I will go ;” and, adds the old chronicler: “si fist 
requeste qu’en luy baillast un harnas pour elle 
armer.”. And so the maid passed from her 
questioning to her victory, and, alas! onward to 
her death. 

The hall now is used as the Salle des Pas 
Perdus for the courts held in the adjoining room, 
and is often crowded with peasantry interested in 
the trials, or, perhaps, with conscripts for the army. 
The exterior of the building in the Rue des 
Cordeliers retains some good work built by the 
Duke of Berry in 1395. 
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Passing round this Rue des Cordeliers, where 
still exists (but within a house) the chapel of the 
Franciscan monastery that gave its name to the 
street, we emerged on the market place, but our 
eyes were quickly turned from the little stalls 
and the white caps of the peasant women to the 
marvellous beauty of the church of Notre-Dame. 
The beauties of Norman architecture had been 
growing upon us at every building in Poitiers ; 
but here it surpassed all our former conceptions. 
“A most wonderful west front,” was the first 
note ; and Duruy, who was not inclined to exag- 
gerate upon matters of architecture, says, “ Notre- 
Dame at Poitiers is one of the chefs d’auvre of 
Romanesque (Norman) architecture ; bas-reliefs, 
arcades, statues, varied ornamentations, are multi- 
plied with profusion upon its rich facade.” 

The front consists of three tiers of Norman 
arches surmounted by a triangular superstructure. 
The central arch of the base and all above it 
are round, and the two side arches are nearly 
round, but have just a slight point. Every capital 
of every pillar in these arches is decorated in 
the richest and most curious manner; and the 
whole space above and between the three lower 
arches is filled with the richest sculpture, de- 
faced now, but still showing the loving care and 
thought bestowed on it by the sculptors. 

The scenes depicted are treated in a peculiarly 
free and original manner. Adam and Eve and 
the serpent are there, and Nebuchadnezzar, re- 
presenting pride; the Visitation, with Nazareth 
and Jerusalem in the background; the Virgin 
Mother on a bed, stretching out her hand to her 
infant Son in the manger; a hurdle keeping 
back the ox and ass from the newly-born. At 
the foot of the bed of the Virgin is a curious 
little scene of two women bathing the Infant in a 
vase. Two figures embracing are supposed to 
represent Mercy and Truth and Justice and Peace, 
as in the Eighty-fourth Psalm. ‘The figures over 
the central door are so arranged that they look 
like letters; and over the right hand, on the 
south blind arch, are a series of dogs upon their 
hind legs—or, perchance, these may be intended 
as lions. Immediately beneath the triangular 
point of the roof is an oval, richly carved recess, 
with the figure of Jesus Christ and the bull, and 
the eagle, the lion, and the angel. On either 
side of this rich facade is a tourelle with a pe 
culiar pointed extinguisher-like summit, tiled with 
overlapping slate tiles; the great central tower 
is also capped in the same manner, giving a 
curious and effective completion to this unique 
monument. 

The interior of the church is very striking, 
thoroughly Norman, with narrow aisles and massive 
pillars, with straight bases and square capitals, 
but with the leaf ornamentation. The whole is 
now painted with terribly crude colour, that is 
wretchedly glaring when in the church, but when 
seen from outside is not without effect ; but the 
pure stone would be far preferable. From the 
choir the coup dail is peculiarly striking and 
effective, and a wonderful example of eleventh 
century work. 

In the south aisle is a very realistic group of 
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the Entombment ; the two Josephs being in straw 


hats and half armour. Seated in front of this 
extraordinary group, sound asleep, but still hold- 
ing her beads in her skinny hands, was a strange 
old woman; her high white cap moved gently 
to her breathing, her face was as parchment, 
her nose was fiery red, and a deep moustache 
covered her upper lip—just such a figure some 
sculptor monk would have loved to have freely 
cut upon some prominent capital. 

Behind the high altar stands a figure of the 
Virgin, holding in her hand a rusty bunch of 
keys. ‘This bunch of keys has a high place in 
the history of Poitiers, and the event of which 
they were the inanimate heroes is still celebrated 
yearly by a procession on Easter Monday. ‘There 
is something wrong about this event, as it could 
not possibly have happened upon the date given, 
but nevertheless it holds its own in the minds 
of the Poitevins, and the story is still worth re- 
counting. 

This especial bunch of keys were the keys of 
the “ Porte de la ‘Tranchée,” and in the year 1202, 
together with all the keys of the town, were placed 
nightly beneath the head of the bed of the Maire 
of Poitiers. 

The then maire had in his service a clever but 
avaricious clerk, and during Lent this clerk was 
sent upon a matter of business into the town of 
Périgord, then occupied by the English, who de- 
manded of the clerk from whence he was. He 
answered that he was servant to the Maire of 
Poitiers, which rejoiced them greatly, and they 
asked if they could not, perchance, enter the town 
by his aid; to this he replied that if they would 
give him a “bon pot de vin,” he would surrender 
the town at the following Easter. 

The English believed him because he was a 
native of Périgord and had an uncle there, and 
agreed with him for a thousand “livres,” a part 
of which they prepaid. The clerk then gave them 
a day when the people‘at Poitiers would all be at 
church, and agreed upon the manner and hour of 
their coming. 

The clerk returned to Poitiers, and was more 
diligent than ever to his master, that he might the 
more easily betray him. The English prepared 
to go to Poitiers, and were there at twelve of the 
clock upon the night of Easter, without any know- 
ledge of the people of Poitiers. 

When night arrived, after the maire was gone to 
bed, having, as was his custom, placed behind 
the head of his bed all the keys of the town, 
the unfaithful servant, seeing that his master 
slept, would have stolen the keys of the “ Porte 
de la Tranchée,” to open it unto the English, 
who awaited him there. 

But he could not find the keys, search as dili- 
gently as he would, neither behind the bed nor 
in the house. 

But he thought he would obtain the keys 
before the gates were opened in the morning, 
and so he went upon the walls and threw a 
missive to the English, telling them to wait until 
four in the morning, and he would not fail them. 

At this said hour he awoke his master and told 
him that the keeper of the “ Tranchée ” was asking 
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for the keys to open the gates. The maire replied 
it was still rather early ; the clerk answered, there 
was a gentleman who was leaving the town to go 
to King Philip. 

The maire believed him, and would have handed 
him the keys, but he could not find them, where- 
with he became affright, and having searched 
and inquired everywhere, suspected treason, and 
incontinently demanded of several inhabitants 
that they should arm and go to the gates, which 
they did, especially to the “ Porte de la Tranchée,” 
as this was the most dangerous, and without the 
protection of the river; and there they saw the 
English, who were fighting among themselves. 

The poor maire, in great fright, went to recom- 
mend the town to God and the Blessed Virgin ; 
and when he threw himself before the image of 
our Lady, behold he saw in her hands the said 
keys, wherewith he gave thanks to God, he and 
several men of good repute who were with him. 

The report had spread through the town that 
the English were at the Tranchée, and the bells 
rang out the alarm from the belfry, whereupon all 
the inhabitants armed themselves and went in 
haste to the gate, and there they saw through the 
créneaux more than fifteen hundred English dead 
on the ground, and the others killing one another. 
Whereupon they opened the gates and set out to 
slay the rest, which they did, except those they 
kept as prisoners ; and these told the maire and all 
the inhabitants of the treason, and that at four in 
the morning they had seen before the said gate a 
queen, most richly dressed, and with her a nun 
and a bishop, who had with them a multitude of 
armed people, who commenced to strike the 
English ; and these knowing that this was the 
Holy Virgin, St. Hilaire, and St. Radegond, in 
despair did fall upon themselves, slaying each 
other and their companions. And for all this 
the inhabitants gave thanks to God, and went 
forth to celebrate their Easter. 

As to the traitorous clerk one knows not what 
became of him, for he was not again seen ; either 
he threw himself into the river, or the devil bore 
him away. 

The little touches of character in this curious 
story give a good insight into life in the thir- 
teenth century. The sleepy maire being satisfied 
with the gentleman hastening to the king, the 
people peeping through the battlements at the foe 
beneath, and the maire and his friends of means 
going in hot haste to the Church of our Lady, 
seem to vividly give a day’s life in those troublous 
times. But alas for the truth of this story! At 
this date, 1202, Poitiers was in the hands of the 
English. 

We left Notre-Dame with regret, and passed yet 
again through the lower part of the town to one 
more important religious building — a building 
that is now being rebuilt, of the old part but little 
is left, but from an historical point of view it is 
even more interesting than Notre-Dame. 

The great writer and leader of the fourth cen- 
tury, St. Hilaire, gives his name to this building, 
and here are still deposited what time and revolu- 
tionists and fanatics have allowed to remain of 
his bones. 
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The history of this building goes far back into 
the earlier days of the Church, and was probably in 
existence during the lifetime of its now patron 
saint. Two hundred and thirty years later, this 
church was burnt to the ground by the Saracens, 
whose triumph was brought to an end close by, 
on the plains of Mousais la Bataille. Again it 
was rebuilt, but to be again destroyed by the 
Normans, about 863; to be again rebuilt about 
927. And it is a part of this building we are now 
looking upon. 

The choir is still left, raised high above the 
nave upon a flight of steps, above which tower 
eight single-column pillars, with low round bases 
and simple crocket caps. The church is being 
rebuilt with three narrow aisles on e:ther side of 
ihe nave, and the effect, on looking from the choir 
to the little narrow rounded arches and succession 
of great pillars, is very peculiar and striking. 

We had almost begun to doubt if the Poitevins 
had any pleasant space where green trees and 
flowers lent a relief to the heated streets. Unlike 
many French towns, no boulevards have here 
superseded the narrow paved streets ; but climb- 
ing the hill from the church of St. Hilaire, and 
leaving on our right the old gate of the 
“'Tranchée,” of “ Keys” renown, we entered the 
pleasant little park called the Blossac. ‘The trees 
and grass were terribly parched, but the eye was 
rested by the pieasant view over the country 
beyond the river Ciain, which lay beneath ; vine- 
yards and cultivated fields were dotted here and 
there with little villa residences or farm home- 
steads, 

This quiet promenade for the Poitevins of to- 
day saw many a sharp struggle when the fragments 
of ramparts now left beneath it were part of its 
defences, and guarded by English bowmen. For two 
hundred years Poitiers was an English town ; but 
at every flow of the tide of war in their favour the 
French eagerly seized upon it. After the battle 
of Crécy, the town being then in their possession, 
the Earl of Derby started from Bordeaux to cap- 
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ture Poitiers, described by Froissart as “a long 
straggling city.” It must also have been a rich 
one, for in spite of there being “no gallant knight 
in the town who knew what deeds of arms were,” 
the townspeople beat off the first attack of the 
earl ; but the next day they succumbed to the 
English knight, who remained in the town twelve 
days, and then left, so laden with booty that “ they 
made no account of clothes unless they were of 
gold or silver or feathers (pennes).” 

The town witnessed a different scene when, in 
1363, the Black Prince and his wife Joan received 
in Poitiers the homage of all the knights of 
Poitou and Saintonge. 

But this homage was but to the victor of the 
hour ; for in 1371, but eight years after, “ three 
parts of the town wished to turn to the French,” 
who, under De Guesclin, were then regaining 
their lost honour. “John Regnault, the mayor” 
(says Froissart), “and a part of the commonalty 
wanted to remain with the English { notwith- 
standing this, the richest citizens and churchmen 
would have the Constable sent for, who, on receipt 
of the news, rode off with three hundred men-at-arms, 
rode night and day thirty leagues, found the gates 
open to them, and their party ready to receive 
them. Had they delayed but one half hour they 
would have lost their opportunity.” And thus was 
lost to England for ever the town of Poitiers. 

But the English kings had left their mark upon 
the town never to be effaced ; and the barons and 
knights of Poitou acknowledged their power, even 
after the loss of the town, by speaking of “Our 
natural lord the King of England.” 

And thus we leave the town with many an 
interesting ‘item unmentioned, recommending its 
monuments to the stream of travellers who do not 
follow the great flood of tourists, who branch away 
at Paris for Switzerland and Italy, or who, perhaps, 
descend the Loire even to Tours, then to again turn 
northwards to Brittany. Let them wander but a 
little further south, and they will be well repaid by 
a visit to Poitiers. 





Sonnet. 


THE drops of water which have turned the wheel 


Will ne’er come back to turn the wheel again ; 


The blossoms which have shed their rosy rain 


Will never more the Spring’s sweet promise seal. 
Yet still the miller slowly grinds to meal 
His goodly stores of golden-tinted grain ; 


And still the Spring returns to hill and plain, 
And treads the dust to flowers beneath her heel. 
Fear ye not, therefore, lest the cause ye love 

Should languish when your tender, toilworn hands 

Are crossed in peace beneath the daisied sod ! 
The Means wax old, and perishable prove 
The End endures eternally, and stands 
Above the ages, face to face with Gon. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 
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T is now wellnigh six years 
since I first made 
my acquaintance with 
quaint old Yarmouth 
and the Land of the 
3roads, invited there 
by my late friend 
Henry Goodwin, Edi- 
tor of the “Yar- 
mouth Independent,” 
a true Englishman 
and worthy man, de- 
voted to his work. 
He rarely took any 
holiday ; and above 
all places in the world 
he admired the Nor- 
folk Broads. 

3ut what is a broad ? 
some may ask who 
live far from them. 
We know what a 
prairie is, and a Scot- 
tish moor, and a York- 
shire wold, but what is a broad ? 

The broads, then, depend for their existence 
upon the formation of the country, which is 
almost everywhere level, and are in reality shallow 
lakes, into which the rivers flow—or rather, they are 
widenings-out of the river itself, as if here and 
there it had overflowed, its banks to fill up a 
hollow. This is a prosaic enough description, but 
visit some of the broads in summer, and it is 
poetry and romance you will find all around you 
instead of prose. If in a row-boat you will not 
care to hurry, you will but creep along over the 
dark water, resting on your oars ever and anon, 
that your eyes may dwell restfully on the. low 
green woods, or the tall weird-like reeds that the 
breeze goes whispering through ; or on the banks 
of splendid wildflowers, the sweet breath of which 
is wafted towards you by the balmy winds. Mean- 
while your ears may be charmed by the melody of 
a thousand birds, the mavis and chaffinch mingling 
their glad voices in the thicket, the blackbird 
fluting from the copse, the lark at heaven’s high 
gate, the linnet in the thorn or furze, and last but 
not least, the ineffably sweet low lilts of the 
warblers among the reeds. 

And while you are resting thus you will yourself 
be an object of interest to many a larger bird, who 
will come floating silently towards you, diving at 
times and remaining so long under water that you 
begin to think he is gone for ever, when suddenly 
his beautiful form emerges perhaps not two oars’ 
length from your boat, and his bright beads of 
eyes seem to look you through and through. 
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This paper of mine does not propose to deal 
with human life on the broads, or the different 
ways of seeing and enjoying the scenery. I may 
just say, however, that you may form a party and 
hire a wherry, with furnished saloon and beds, and 
all complete, and go off and spend a whole fort- 
night on a broad or broads. In this way you 
will enjoy your nights as much almost as your 
days, if the weather be fine-—-and Norfolk is 
characteristically dry—and the stars shining, or 
the moonlight silvering the waters. At times the 
stillness is deep and impressive ; there may be an 
occasional cry of a night-bird, or now and then the 
sound of a plash or plunge in the water, and 
there is nearly always the soothing whispering of 
the reeds, but little else to disturb the quiet that 
surrounds you. A holiday on the broads is thus 
restful in the extreme, while the air, if not quite 
so bracing as that of Yarmouth itself, is pure and 
invigorating, for there is no interruption by high 
land or hills to the free passage of ocean’s ozone. 

How wondrously tortuous the rivers are in the 
Land of the Broads, especially those smoothly 
gliding streams, the Yare and the Bure and the 
Waveney! They certainly seem to think the 
longest way to the North Sea is the pleasantes? 
and best ; or their heads are turned at times, they 
seem bewitched by the beauty of the scenery on 
their banks, bewildered by bird song, enamoured 
of the cosy wee villages that, half-hidden in trees, 
cluster here and there by bends and reaches, with 
now a grey old church and now a nodding ruin ; 
and so they wind in and they wind out, and 
through many a broad, till at length they reach the 
sea. 

Now there are many busy-brained men in 
London and in other large cities that a holiday of, 
say, a month on the broads would suit eminently, 
if they can throw care to the winds and thoroughly 
enjoy the dolce far niente. But brain-workers cannot 
in one day throw off the habit of thinking. Physio- 
logically speaking, this is quite impossible. The 
capillaries of the brain have long been in a highly 
excited condition, they are to some measure 
congested ; in a state of health these hair-like 
vessels, whose number is legion, are to a great 
extent resilient, and when our work is over for the 
day, if it has not been too hard and exacting, they 
recover their normal size, so that sleep of a re- 
freshing character naturally follows. But excite- 
ment, hard work, and worry weaken nerve power, 
and the capillaries do not contract sufficiently even 
at night. Perhaps we Jie down hot-headed, and 
remain so till far into the morning ; our sleep is 
dream-perturbed, and we rise unrefreshed and 
weary. 

To imagine, therefore, that we can rest and do 
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nothing for the first week of a holiday, no matter 
where we go, with this condition of brain, is folly. 
But there is a cure; we can substitute gentle- 
thought of another sort, and so rest that portion of 
the brain that has been over-taxed. In the Land 
of the Broads the cure lies handy, we have only 
to adopt it. It lies in fishing, in boating, in 
the study of wildflowers, and in the study of 
ornithology. I do not think there is any brain- 
worker alive who does not love the birds. How 
soothing their songs are! And to witness their 
happiness is really to share it. 

Now bird-life on 
the broads is to a 
large extent unique. 
We find specimens 
here, if not all the 
year round, at least 
as visitors, that are 
found nowhere else 
in England. Some 
of these I shall men- 
tion presently, but 
even to name one 
half of them, using 
scientific nomencla- 
ture, would occupy 
pages in the “ Leisure 
Hour,” so I do not 
recommend any very 
deep study of or- 
nithology, but merely 
to be for the time an 
observer of nature, 
in the open air and 
on the water most of 
the day. 

One congenial 
companion is almost 
a necessity, and a 
boat with a boy can 
be hired for about 
five guineas a week, 
or less for a longer 
period. On this boat 
you live and sleep 
and eat and drink, 
and make _ yourself 
generally happy if not 
jolly. This is pre- 
ferable to living at 
an inn, though there 
are many of these about the broads, quaint-looking, 
old-fashioned houses, with charming gardens and 
very cosy interiors. A man going all alone to 
study bird-life could live in one of these and hire 
a row-boat every day, and dawdle about and enjoy 
himself to his heart’s content. He will hardly 
have any notion how strong and healthy and 
wholesome he is becoming, unless it be from an 
increase of appetite and a contented frame of 
mind. But he will find it out on his return to 
town. I myself have experienced the good effects 
of a restful holiday like this till far into the 
following spring. 

The ornithologist or bird studier will find it 
healthier, and cheaper also, to live in a small 
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wherry. Even the excitement of sailing and 
tacking up the rivers, with sheet well under com- 
mand, and tiller too, as he watches for the puffs, 
will be found most invigorating and _ healthful. 
You have bedding, cooking apparatus, and crockery 
all supplied, and no exfras, while food can be 
procured at the inns and shops, though the latter 
are not over plentiful. 

I have said nothing yet about shooting. I call 

“gull-shooting” wanton cruelty. If these sof- 
disant sportsmen could always hold a gun straight 
it would not matter so much, but they wound far 
more than they kill. 
Shooting for the pot, 
or for the sake of 
making scientific re- 
search, is another 
thing. 
* About half-way be- 
tween Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft, and quite 
away from the river 
Waveney, at St. 
Olave’s, lies one of 
the longest and most 
charming of all the 
broads. It is called 
Fretton Decoy. Near 
St. Olave’s the wherry 
can be left, and a 
walk of rather under 
two miles brings one 
to Fretton Hall, a 
beautiful old mansion 
in a delightful de- 
mesne. Close by, a 
boat can be had, and 
if the day be clear 
and fine, much en- 
joyment may be ex- 
pected, and plenty of 
fish may be caught. 
I am supposing that 
the tourist visits this 
broad some _ time 
‘twixt the first week 
of April and end of 
September. After 
this the lake is 
private, as duck-de- 
coying is carried on. 
Decoying is a kind 
of pot-hunting, and certainly rather rough on the 
birds, who are driven into the arched and hooped 
decoys, and swimming onwards find an exit at the 
small end, but only to meet their fate. 

Neither wild ducks nor fish are so plentiful now, 
however, as they must have been at the beginning 
of the present century, when a writer tells us that 
“pike and eels were very large, and ducks, mallards, 
and teal in quantities so great as could scarcely be 
conceived ; that these were taken in prodigious 
flocks at one time in the decoys, and from 
Michaelmas Day to Lady Day were sent twice a 
week to the London market on horseback. One 
decoy, it is said, would furnish upwards of twenty 
dozen twice a week. ‘Two teals were reckoned 











equal to one wild duck, and five ducks with twelve 
teals were accounted a dozen of wildfowl, the 
market price of which was about nine shillings.” 

The scenery all round Decoy Broad is very 
beautiful, and the fine old forest trees with roots 
growing out of the water have reminded me of 
the mangrove forests on the eastern shores of 
Africa. 

As many of the regular readers of this magazine 
know, I passed through Norfolk two summers ago 





in my caravan the “ Wanderer,” and I have at 
several other times in spring and summer spent 
long days in the bonnie woods of Norfolk, and by 
its broads. It seems to me, therefore, that a// our 
usual song-birds of midland and southern counties 
have quite an abundance of friends and relations 
here. I did not miss one, from the humble yellow 
bunting to the sweet warbling black-cap or 
melodious nightingale. 
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The Great Black-backed Gull is probably the 
commonest gull on all the Norfolk shores, and they 
are occasionally seen inland, especially on Breydon 
Water in winter, and on other of the broads as 
well. But on the beach they are to be seen in 
flocks of fifty to a hundred or more, waiting till 
the outgoing tide lays bare their feeding grounds. 
‘They appear to have sentries set, for the sight or 
even sound of a human being starts them off. 
They run prettily along the sands, then go floating 
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away seaward, finally resting on the water, head to 
wind and out of the reach of a fowling-piece. 
They do not breed here, as a rule at all events. 
The Little Gull (Zarus minutus) is an occasional 
visitor to Norfolk, and sometimes come in flocks. 
The Black-headed Gull (Zarus ridibundus) was 
probably found years ago in far greater numbers 
than at the present day. The fens were then un 
drained, and there were vast solitudes on which 
they could breed. The bird is variously known as 
the “puit” or “peewit” gull ; the “coddy noddy,” 
the “cob” and the “Scoulton” gull. The last 
name is given to them from their breeding 
grounds on the famous Scoulton gullery. ‘“ Here,” 
says Southwell, “ the birds at the present day meet 
with considerate treatment, and their laying powers 
are not unduly taxed.” 
This gullery in the season must be a strange 
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sight, though I have never been there. “It is a 
boggy island of some forty acres in extent, sur- 
rounded by a lake of about thirty acres, the whole 
begirt by a sheltering belt of plantation, so that it 
admits of their being protected from molestation. 





BLACK-HEADED GULL. 


About ten thousand eggs are taken annually, and 
the number of birds for the last few years has 
been very equal. Their chief enemies appear to 
be the rats that destroy the eggs, and the pike 
which prey upon the young.” 

These pike were only introduced in 1864, and 
since that time the duck and little grebes that used 
to breed there have forsaken the place. 

The Zarus canus, or common gull, is seen on 
Norfolk shores throughout the year, and on 
Breydon Water. “It is,” says Stevenson, “next to 
the black-headed gull, more of a land gull than any 
other, and in the early spring follows the course of 
the rivers far inland to frequent the freshly turned 
soil.” 

The Zeeland Gull is stated to have been shot 
in Norfolk, but it seems doubtful whether some 
mistake has not been made. 

It appears to be the nor’-west or north winds 
that bring most species of gulls in flocks to the 
neighbourhood of Yarmouth, and even inland. 

The lesser Black-backed Gull is seldom, however, 
found inshore ; and this bird, as well as his big 
brother, and also the Herring Gull—most common 
about Cromer—eat almost any garbage in the 
shape of food. 

Different species of the Skua, even the Arctic 
Skua, are seen in autumn on Norfolk shores ; so 
also is the Fulmar Petrel and Fudmarus glacialis. 

Many different species of Tern frequent the 
Norfolk coast, but only the Sterna fluviatilis, or 
common tern, and the Sterna minuta, or lesser tern, 
really breed here on the coast. The former, in the 
spring and early summer, may be met with on the 
rivers and broads 
_ As to the smaller bird, Stevenson writes very 
feelingly against the butchery that is so constantly 
carried on by soi-disant sportsmen in summer. 
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“Too often,” he says, “these delicate little crea- 
tures are slaughtered in their nesting season for the 
mere sake of sport, their pretty forms being left to 
rot upon the beach, to which each action of their 
harmless lives had lent a further charm.” 

For 2 very interesting account of the life 
and adventures of the beautiful Podictpes cris- 
tatus, the Great Crested Grebe, or loon, “ the 
greatest ornament of the Norfolk Broads,” I 
must refer the reader to Lubbock’s “ Fauna,” 
or to the third volume of the “ Birds of Nor- 
folk,” a work of much interest, published by 
Messrs. Jarrold and Sons, of Norwich. 

Since Lubbock’s time, however, the Sea 
Birds Preservation Act has been passed, and 
albeit eggs of all protected birds are wan- 
tonly destroyed and even exposed for sale 
in Yarmouth market, the Great Grebes that 
were banished from many of the broads 
sportsmen again-—have been to a large extent 
restored. 

These grebes return to their breeding 
places—say at Ranworth, Hoveton, Hingham 
Sea Mere, or the Tomston and Stanford 
Waters, and even on Hickling and Wroxham 
Broads— early in March, and immediately set 
about building. 

“The preliminary courtship,” says South- 
well, “is marked by the abandonment of the rapid 
flights from one part of the water to another in 
which the birds had hitherto indulged. The en- 
gaged couple choose some suitable corner or bay 
near a reed bed, and then pass their time in close 
company, diving and swimming side by side with 
many strange gesticulations of the neck, which is 
at times extended upright in the air, at times laid 
flat on the water, then suddenly raised and as 
suddenly lowered. Many of these movements are 
simultaneously performed by each partner, others 
by each alternately, the one seeming to imitate 
the other, the jerks being occasionally exchanged 
for ludicrously solemn bows. Now and then a 
playful attack is made by one bird upon its mate, 
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with much splashing and noise, the splashing often 
hiding both birds from the onlooker, 


The water lapping on the marge 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds.” 


But by-and-by nest-making begins in earnest. 
The bottom of this is in the water, from which it 
is built up and moored to the reeds, or it may be 












built right from the bottom of the water entirely. 
It does not look a comfortable nest by any means. 
On the approach of a boat the bird will often leave 
the nest, covering up the eggs with loose weeds, 
but not always effectually. It is said tha 
these birds sometimes take their young under 
their wings when they dive for safety. 

Aquatic birds can of course dive to the 
bottom in search of food, but when it is only 
a matter of keeping out of sight with them 
they may only submerge themselves, the 
head or bill being left up, which can speedily 
be covered also, if need be. 

As to the covering-up of the eggs, so 
quickly is it done that one would imagine 
the loose weeds were kept handy for the 
purpose. 

The food of the loon consists of fish, 
frogs, tadpoles, larvee, and insects. 

The Red-necked Grebe is an occasional 
visitor, and so are several other species. 

The Little Grebe, P. fluviatilis, or dab- 
chick, remains in Norfolk all the year round, 
and builds and breeds in the smaller lakelets. 

Several species of divers are found in 
Norfolk, the Great Northern Diver being the 
most rare. The bay shore about the Wash 
further north is, however, the chief winter 
resort of the divers, for here food is very 
abundant. 

The Little Auk is also found in winter, and also 
the Puffin, or sea-parrot as it is sometimes called. 
The Cormorant is also an occasional visitant. 
Gannets are frequently killed in winter and autumn 
off the coast. 

“Herons build in heronries,” as the school- 
board boy wrote in his essay on birds ; but these 





THE GANNET. 


heronries are not so plentiful now as we could 
wish, and many of the older ones have long ago 
been deserted, owing, no doubt, to the benign 
attentions of sporting gunners, but partially also to 
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the drainage of fens and marshes. The Diddling- 


ton heronry, not far from Norwich, is still the chief ; 
the birds pair as early as the middle of February, 
and by the middle of April the young are hatched. 





NEST OF THE LITTLE GREBE. 


A heronry seems to have a deal of romance 
about it, and lends a kind of heraldic lustre to the 
old manor near which it has been built. In the 
breeding season, however, the sanitary condition 
of the ground under the trees needs much seeing to, 
for the birds drop the fish and eels with which they 
have sailed for many a long mile over marsh and fen 
to feed the young, and, impressed with the 
difficulty they would have in flying off the 
ground again, they simply let them lie. It 
has been proved that herons bring fish 
from the seaside a distance of some 
twenty miles to their young. They have 
two broods a year, and it is said, but 
with what degree of truth I cannot state, 
that the young of the first brood hatch 
the second. The young remain long in 
the nest, and before they leave to go out 
into the world for food, they are fed on 
the ground by the parents. The old 
birds certainly do their duty by the young, 
and it would appear that it is not only 
day-work but night-work as well, for, says 
Mr. Stevenson, “I have heard them at all 
hours while spending a night on the 
broads in the early summer, and have 
started them one after another from the 
water’s edge at the earliest dawn of 
morning.” 

The young disperse over the marshes 
to seek their food, and in autumn may be 
seen on Breydon Muds and at Blakeney 
and Salthouse-by-the-Sea. It is not fish 
alone that herons eat, but beetles, water-insects, 
and even water-rats, and very likely young birds. 

Four or five different species of herons visit 
Norfolk Broads or shores occasionally. Indeed, 
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this wonderful county seems to be a kind of health 
resort or occasional feeding ground for quite a 
multitude of strange birds. And the cry is still 
they come. Many others, the little bittern, the 
common bittern, the spoonbill, and white and black 
storks. Snipe are common enough still about the 
broads and in the marshes, and seem to have 
suffered less than other birds from the drainage of 
the fens. There are also many rare visitors of the 
snipe family shot occasionally in Norfolk. 

Wild duck, teal, and widgeon, it is almost un- 
necessary to say, are features of the aquatic life on 
the Norfolk Broads, and many rare birds are also 
found as autumn and winter visitors.! 

“On all sides the chitty chitty chit cha cha cha 
of the garrulous sedge bird, and the more finished 
notes of the reed-warbler, are heard from the dense 
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and from the very edge of a small island rises a 
noble heron.” 

The boat now lies under the lee of the tall 
rushes that its inmates may enjoy the scene. 
“The cool breeze with a continuous soughing sound 
murmuring among the reeds . . . strangely som- 
niferous is that AZolian music like the hum of bees 
on a shady bank stately swans snorting 
defiance at the intrusion . . . the female gathering 
her flock of cygnets, the male with head drawn 
back between his snowy wings driving himself 
towards us with his oary feet. Scarcely less white 
the cups of the water-lilies, with here and there a 
yellow one, and the simple blossoms of the water 
crowfoot . myriads of insects, the martins 


twisting and twittering as they feast on gnats and 
midges. . . 


” 





coverts. . . . Hush : scattered over the open water 
five or six water-hens are swimming about, jerking 
their heads in their own funny way with every 
motion of their paddling feet. . . . Still further 
on a pair of coots, with sooty plumage and white 
foreheads, lazily crossing to the other shore. 
But ah! even now they have heard or sighted 
us, see how the water hens are getting together. 
There go the coots splash splash, scuttle scuttle into 
the depths of the reeds, and dif, dif, dip go the 
feet of the others as they hurry along to the same 
retreat... . And yonder is a water-rail. ... 
Again, pulling onwards, the channel suddenly 
Opens upon a wide expanse of water, reed-bordered, 
1 No more truthful sketches have ever been written than 
Stevenson's ‘‘Summer’s Day and Summer's Night on the 
Broads,” to be found in vol. i. of the work I have already 


mentioned, ‘‘ Birds of Norfolk.’’ No one should go to the 
Broads without having read this charming book. 





Having enjoyed their luncheon and post-prandial 
pipe the tourists land. . . . “ Nature’s garden in 
its gayest of colours. Wildflowers and ferns in 
the richest profusion cover the marshes with every 
variety of tint, and dwarf bushes of alder, sallow, 
or birch luxuriant in their summer verdure. 

A black-headed bunting running along as if lame— 
a ruse to lead the strangers from her nest . . . the 
nest itself with four callow young. . . . The sedge 
birds’ notes on every side. . . titlarks calling from 
the taller bushes. . . . High overhead the drum- 
ming of snipe—the bird of the air... the 
loud clear notes of the cuckoo, sounding close at 
hand though far in the distance . the bird itself 
skimming hawk-like over the marsh with a little 
twittering agitated crowd of warblers following in its 
wake, and, like country beadles with some idle tramp, 
only too glad topass himon. After traversing the 














whole circuit of the land and watching the busy- 
sailed marsh-mills, they return to the boat... . 4 A 
reed-warbler’s nest is found, the eggs deep down in 
their pretty basket, supported by reeds, the whole 
bending and waving in the wind, the hen 
bird with mournful note hopping from stem to 
stem waiting anxiously for their departure, and 
farther on her mate is calling . . . a water-hen’s 


nest on the island from which the heron rose.” 
And so, amid this charming scenery and such 

simple, healthful pleasures, the summer's day wears 

“The shadows deepen over the 


slowly to a close. 





/ 


THE 


* 7 OU were telling me just now,” said the Syrian 
professor who was acting as my guide 
through Damascus, “ about some people in 

the old times who were punished with a blister on 

their tongues every time they spoke evil of their 

neighbours. It would be an awkward thing for a 

good many people if the same thing were to happen 

nowadays ; but we have a legend here, now I 

think of it, about the very same thing, which is 

worth hearing if you don’t happen to know it. 

“Long ago, in the days when the Romans were 
still ruling our land, some of the chief men of 
a small town in the province of Galilee walked 
forth one day in the cool of the evening, and 
a little way beyond the town gate they came upon 
a dead dog lying in the midst of the highway. 
And when they saw it, they all drew back in high 
disdain ; for they were a very respectable set of 
people,: and prided themselves on showing the 
utmost abhorrence of every animal which they 
considered unclean. 

«See the ugly brute !’ cried one, turning away 
his face in disgust ; ‘why couldn’t he go away and 
die in a ditch, instead of lying here in the middle 
of the road, to offend the eyes of all who pass ?’ 
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waters, and the dark reeds measure their reflected 
lengths on the margin of the sluggish stream. 
Here, in the gloaming, the coots and water-hens 
are leaving for awhile their green coverts, now seen 
for an instant in the open water, bathed in the 
glories of the setting sun, now lost to sight in the 
contrasting darkness of bordering sedges on either 
side. Still twittering to the last are the untiring 
sand-martins, while the young starlings hurrying 
to their roosts are rustling and tumbling among 
the seeds.” 

So comes still evening on. 


OUTCAST DOG. 


** And his hide is so ragged,’ added another, 
with a mocking laugh, ‘that even a beggar would 
not care to cut a pair of shoes out of it.’ 

“*And look at this end of a rope round his 
neck,’ said a third, spurning the carcass with his 
foot ; ‘he hath been hanged for stealing, I warrant 
you, and he was hardly worth the cord that choked 
him !’ 

“And so they went on, each in turn having 
a fling at the poor creature, one worse than the 
other. 

“Then, while they were still mocking at the dead 
beast, there came up to the spot a pale, weary- 
looking man, with a sweet sad smile upon his worn 
face ; and he looked pityingly down upon the dog 
as it lay, and said softly : 

** Assuredly no pearls are equal to the whiteness 
of its teeth.’ 

“Then the townspeople were amazed, and said 
one to another : 

“* This can be no other than a disciple of Jesus 
of Nazareth, for no other could find something 
good to say, even of a dead dog.’ 

“And they ceased their laughter and their 
mockery, and slunk away ashamed.” 
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THE WAY OF THE WORLD AT SEA. 


Vil. THE MAILS. 


SAILING vessel is generally at her best on 
her first voyage, when her hull is clean and 
her sails unstretched. A steamer rarely does 

herself justice until her machinery has become easy 
and accustomed to her strains and movement ; 
her trial trip being of course an exceptional affair, 
managed with picked coal, and picked men under 
a special “jockey” engineer employed by the 
builders for getting the very last fraction of a knot 
out of the engines in order to secure the premium 
for excess over the stipulated speed. 

And, curiously enough, this trial is not only 
affected by the fuel and the engineer, but also by 
the locality in which it takes place ; for a ship is 
always faster in deep water than in shallow, owing 
to what seamen call the “suck of the ground,” 
which is only a way of saying that the bulk she 
displaces must be in small proportion to the depth 
beneath her keel, if it is to spread itself readily 
around her. The Clyde builders are fortunate 
in their measured miles, their ships always do well 
on them ; but let the ships come round to Stokes 
Bay to confirm the result, and they invariably lose 
in speed. Even off Skelmorlie the speed suffers 
when the shoals are approached too nearly. 
Another curious fact, due to the same cause, is that 
the shallower the water the less is the freeboard of 
a vessel in motion, so that a ship with a draught of 











COALING STATION—ROYAL ALBERT DOCKS. 


twelve feet has in a narrow channel actually touched 
bottom at twelve feet four. 

When the Campania went on her first trip to 
New York she was taken along easily, and although 
she beat the maiden record of the AZajestic, she 
was some hours longer in crossing than the Jars, 
which started on the same day from Southampton 
with the avowed intention of doing her best to get 
to New York first. The return trip was, however, a 
very different affair. The two ships were due out 
of New York at the same time, but the ordinary 
mails were given to the American boat, which was 
foolishly started a quarter of an hour in advance. 
In chargé of the Campania’s engines was Mr. Laing, 
of Fairfield, who built them, and who had taken 
the trip to assure himself that they were in all 
respects satisfactory. Going westward he had been 
“nursing the baby”; going eastward—with the 
Faris in front of him—he thought the time had 
come for the baby to wake, and he woke her with 
remarkable coolness and deliberation. As soon as 
he had dropped the pilot, he left the Paris to drive 
on as she might, and stopped the Campania for 
half an hour to tighten a few odds and ends and 
make all snug for the effort he intended, in which 
thirty thousand horses were to triumph over 
eighteen thousand five hundred. 

He had passed Sandy Hook a quarter of an 
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hour after the Paris, and with this preliminary halt 
the latter had now an advantage of three-quarters 
of an hour, which Mr Laing proceeded to rub 
off. Working up the speed, fraction by frac- 
tion, he gradually overhauled his rival, sweeping 
past her between five and six o'clock, and dropping 
her lights below the horizon before midnight. 
When in mid-ocean he again stopped for a couple 
of hours to improve the working of the steering 
gear, much to the dismay of some of the passengers, 
who thought the Paris would catch them; and 
then he started again, and slowly, little by little, 
pressed the ship to her full power, and fairly let her 
go. She passed the Fastnet in five days, seventeen 
hours, twenty-seven minutes from Sandy Hook : 
the best run on record, two and a half hours better 
than the previous best. From the Fastnet to 
Queenstown she did the sixty miles ata rate “ never 
seen before ;” from Queenstown to Liverpool she 
ran at 22°48 knots, or twenty-six statute miles an 
hour ; she was at anchor in the Mersey 5? hours 
before the Paris passed the Lizard ; and the few 
mails she brought were distributed in from twelve 
to forty-eight hours earlier than those entrusted to 
the American liner. 

The policy of showing the way rarely pays at sea, 
particularly if there is more engine power in the 
chasing boat, and it makes defeat unpleasantly 
conspicuous. A few months ago the Messageries 
Maritimes boat /o/ynésien dropped her pilot at 
Suez while the Orient liner OfAzr was in the Canal. 
“Give my compliments to Captain Ruthven,” said 
Captain Boulard, “and tell him I am going to show 
him the way to Australia.” But when the French- 
man reached King George’s Sound he was greeted 
to his amazement with “ Captain Ruthven’s compli- 
ments, and he regrets that the French mail should 
come to Australia by so long a route.” The Ophir 
was three hours and a half ahead. 

Just as the contract speed is often assured by a 
premium to the builder, so delay is guarded against 
in most of our mail contracts by a penalty on the 
owners. For instance, the Orient Company have 
to pay £100 for every twenty-four hours the mail 
is late, as have also the P. and O., who halve the 
work and the £170,000 freight with them, each 
company doing twenty-six round trips a year, the 
maximum time to Adelaide being thirty-two days, 
and the same home, with a day’s allowance during 
the south-western monsoon. ‘The P. and O. have 
half a day longer, but of this they do not avail 
themselves, and in fact both companies keep well 
within the limit. The mail goes overland for one 
company to Brindisi, for the other to Naples, taking 
fifty hours outwards, and fifty-four homewards ; 
and from Adelaide to Brindisi the Victoria has 
come in twenty-seven days thirteen hours twenty- 
nine minutes, while from Brindisi to Adelaide the 
Britannia has gone in twenty-five days eight hours 
fifty minutes ; and as far as the other company is 
concerned the Ormus has gone all the way from 
Plymouth to Adelaide in twenty-nine days twenty- 
two hours ; and the mails by the OpAir have come 
from King George’s Sound to London in twenty- 
four days. The P. and O. have a wonderful record 
for keeping within the margin. Out of one series 
of nearly five hundred deliveries they had only 
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seven cases of unpunctuality, and these but trifling. 
But of course there are two sides to a mail con- 
tract ; the Government wants the greatest speed for 
the smallest price, the company offers the best speed 
it can for the price it believes to be obtainable, and 
keeps well within the mark in order to be safe 
from penalty ; the result being that mail times grow 
smaller by somewhat leisurely degrees. But all 
the same the diminution is considerable nowadays. 
Twenty years ago the Indian time was twenty- 
three days, the Chinese time forty-five and a half 
days, the Australian time forty-eight days. 

The Australian mails are, as we have seen, sub- 
ject to a penalty of £100 for every delay of twenty- 
four hours, but the Indian and Chinese mails are 
subject to the same amount for haif the time ; and 
the railway company have to submit to a £200 
penalty for every twelve hours in default. The 
Chinese mail by the Canadian Pacific route is also 
subject to a £100 penalty for every twelve hours 
late ; but the Queensland mail, which is allowed 
fifty-six days on the journey, gets off with 45 an 
hour. The Royal Mail Company is treated more 
easily, their fine being only #25 for every twenty- 
four hours ; and the requirements are not excessive, 
for while on their main line from Southampton to 
Colon their speed must not drop below thirteen 
knots, on the Barbados and Demerara line anything 
over ten will do, and on the local services to Tobago 
and St. Thomas they are let off with a minimum of 
eight and a half, which, even in the tropics, is a 
mail speed to be smiled at. In our home mails 
the only penalty of this sort is that on the Holy- 
head and Kingstown boats, which have to do the 
distance outwards in four hours seven minutes, 
and inwards in four hours two minutes, or pay 
thirty-four shillings for every minute they are late ; 
an exceptional arrangement, the rule in the home 
service being to have no penalty for any particular 
default, but to claim heavy damages, ranging in 
some cases up to £2,000, for general non-perform- 
ance. 

These Irish boats are the most fortunate of our 
local mail craft. ‘They receive from the Post Office 
a subsidy of £84,000 a year, to which if we add 
the £11,000 paid to the Belfast boats we get the 
Irish mails costing £95,000 a year, which is only 
£4,000 less than is paid by the Post Office for all 
the North American mails from Queenstown to New 
York. Next to the Irish boats in good fortune are 
those running to Calais from Dover, which receive 
almost £17,000 a year ; and next to them at a long 
interval are the Jersey boats from Southampton, 
which receive £6,500 a year. The P. and O. 
Company receive £ 265,000 for the India and China 
mails, and the £85,000 already alluded to for the 
Australian service. The Orient Company also 
receive £85,000 for their services, and, curiously 
enough, the Royal Mail Company also get £85,000 
for their services to and from the West Indies. 
The Brazilian and Argentine and Chilian mails 
have about £22,000 allowed for them ; the new 
Canadian Pacific road to China is worth for mailage 
some £45,000 a year ; the slowest and most tenta- 
tive of mail services, that with the West Coast of 
Africa, claims £10,000 a year. 

These amounts may appear large, but compared 
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to the work that has to be done they are anything 
but excessive, and compared with the subsidies paid 
by other countries they are small indeed. France 
pays the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
£446,320 a year, and she pays the Messageries 
Maritimes £554,000 a year. Even the North 
German Lloyds receive £222,000 a year. And how 
small is the work they do compared with that done 
under our flag! Our American mails frequently 
exceed a thousand bags; our Indian mail has 
exceeded sixteen hundred bags ; our Australian 
mail is almost as heavy. Last year the British 
mails passing in and out of Calais by sea amounted 
to 195,727 bags, of which 103,098 were outward 
bound to Europe, Asia,.and Australia. But large 
numbers over large periods are unimpressive. There 
is no place in the world like Queenstown for the 
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which follows you at a sufficient interval to enable 
your boat to leave five hours after your arrival—if 
you are up to time. 

Over and beyond the Channel services there has 
of late years been a great increase in special boat 
expresses from London termini. Formerly you had 
to find your way to the port of departure as best 
you could ; now you begin your passage in London. 
The Midland and North Western were the first to 
foster this kind of traffic with the Liverpool boats, 
but now the Great Eastern and South Western are 
more largely concerned in it, particularly the South 
Western, which has put on new saloon cars, just 
as the Midland introduced the Pullmans for its 
American patrons, and which has seven special boat 
trains out of Waterloo every week, with the object, 
of course, of showing that for all practical purposes 





TAKING MAILS ON BOARD, 


appreciation of the magnitude of the modern mail ; 
for there the wonder at the lengthy series of sacks 
is increased and accentuated by the very natural 
impatience at the delay imposed upon the ship, 
and the mail, by the wholly unnecessary little run 
over Irish ground, which seemingly exists for the 
convenience of a few Irishmen and the’ incon- 
venience of everybody else. 

The mail tender is always welcome as the pen- 
ultimate link with the shore. After her the pilot, 
and then to looking backward there is an end. 
But the mail does not always come with the last 
passengers. On long railway journeys it often 
goesalone. To catch the P. and O. boat at Brindisi 
you start at three o’clock on a Friday afternoon and 
end your 1,391 miles run on Sunday afternoon at 
four ; but you go by the express, not by the mail, 


Southampton is as near London as the Albert 
or Tilbury Docks. The Southampton passenger 
traffic i¢ now on the rise again. Every month eight 
Cape boats are due out, six of them of the Union 
line, whose crack boat, the Sco¢, has now three 
similarly monosyllabic handmaids in the Gaw/, the 
Goth, and the Greek ; every month no fewer than 
nineteen of the North German Lloyds boats pay a 
passing visit, and there are still more Germans in 
the shape of seven Hamburg-Americans, none of 
them under 7,000 tons; then there is a Royal 
Mail boat every week to the West Indies and 
Pacific, and of course the American liners every 
Saturday, which take two special trains to fill them, 
besides a few odds and ends, making up al- 
together nearly fifty fast ocean steamships outwards, 
and a similar number inwards, every month, Ply- 
48 
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mouth also adds to the South Western ship traffic, 
but it is farther off than Liverpool, and is con- 
sequently more important for its arrivals than 
its departures, its monthly arrivals amounting to 
about thirty, including the P. and O. boats, the 
Orient boats, the New Zealand boats, the British 
India boats, and the Pacific Steam, and somewhat 
curiously the Royal Mail, which call in on their way 
to Southampton. 

Southampton has no bar, and it has the double 
tide which was discovered under legendary circum- 
stances by the courtiers of Canute, as duly com- 
memorated in the name of the road leading to the 
dock gates ; for the tide coming up Channel sends 
off a branch down the Solent to reach Southampton 
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SUNDAY MORNING 


Water as the main stream passes Dunnose to flow 

westward by way of Spithead, with the result that 

off the mouth of the Itchen there is practically high 

water for two hourstwice a day. But Southampton’s 

great advantage over Liverpool is that it is not half 
so far from London, and yet is far enough to save 

waste of time by an unnecessarily long sea passage. 

Twenty years ago the train was four times as fast 

as the ship ; in these days the train is about twice as 

fast, and consequently the gain in time on long 

land journeys is less than it used to be, while on 

very short ones any advantage is more than 

balanced by the delays at the terminals, so that the 

port must not be too close to London, but just close , 
enough, if it is to do a large passenger trade. 

In these days of competition the passenger is not 
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easily or inexpensively caught. The advertise- 
ments, avowed and otherwise, thought necessary to 
attract his attention cost a small fortune; and 
agents who would only be too delighted if their per- 
centage of effective was but a third that of the 
furnace and the boiler are spread widely over the 
land in proportion, and often out of all proportion, 
to the population around. And when the passenger 
is safe on board his ways must be made smooth for 
him, and he must be treated tenderly and con- 
siderately, or his friends “ try the other line.” 

At sea he wearies of the restfulness and is easily 
ruffled. Heamuses himself but sadly. The books 
in the library are always found to open most readily 
in their first and last signatures. Concerts, nigger 
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SERVICE ON DECK, 


or otherwise, are fairly endurable, but private 
theatricals and fancy balls are seldom tried more 
than once, and yield their chief pleasure in their 
preparations. Adapted like them for one occasion 
only are obstacle races and athletic sports. Cricket 
with the ball at the end of a string soon ceases to 
satisfy ; bull, deck billiards, and quoits may serve 
towhile away a few occasional hours, but like curling, 
with the deck for a rink, they are fraught with an 
excess of chance over skill which is detrimental to 
their persistent enjoyment. One subject there is, 
and one only, which is of perennial interest, and that 
is the daily “run,” with its corollary the record 
of the route, which topic is officially encouraged 
as much as possible by the presentation of the 
passenger list and pocket chart. 
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On these points the old voyager and the well- 
primed first-crosser have much to say. You will 
hear the well-worn tale of the Atlantic from the 
earliest period ; how nearly thirty years ago, in 1864, 
the last paddle boat, the Cunard Scotia, brought the 
record within nine days ; how eight years afterwards 
the honest old Adriatic of the White Star brought 
it within eight days ; how after another twelve years 
the ill-fated Oregon brought it within seven days ; 
and how four years ago the then Inman City of 
Paris, now the American faris, brought it within 
six days ; and you will hear that it could soon be 
done in five days were it not for the price of coals ; 
and, more extraordinary still, that it may be done 
in four and even in three, when the grand 
Canadian Pacific scheme comes off by which the 
boats are to run to Louisburg. And the mention 
of the Cape Breton haven of promise will naturally 
lead on to the St. Lawrence records, now being 


lowered hour by hour by the Dominion liner 
Labrador. 

“Port to port is the true test of speed,” the ex- 
perienced seafarer will tell you ; “ none of your day’s 
work forme. ‘That sort of thing depends only on 
estimate.” For daily running became discredited 
years ago when it was found that the Yankee clip- 
pers often reckoned their degrees at sixty miles, no 
matter where they might be on the globe, and thus 
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was solved the mystery as to why they should be 
so much faster on the voyage, and yet longer be- 
tween port and port than their more fortunate 
competitors. 

But errors and devices of this kind are not very 
frequent now. The art of navigation is much 
more laborious than it used to be. ‘Then the noon 
“shot ” was practically all that was taken in mer- 
chant ships ; exceptionally there were a few star 
observations, but they were very few. Nowadays 
the sun is being shot at all day long, for “azimuths” 
as soon as he appears, for “ morning sights,” for 
“afternoon sights,” and soon. And at night the 
heavenly host are pressed into the navigator’s ser- 
vice for risings and culminations, and occultations 
and many other means of fixing a ship’s position, 
including that latest of ingenious devices, Captain 
Johnson’s “ Two Stars Vertical.” You cannot take 
a ship along at more than twenty miles an hour with 

out one eye on the sky 

above and the other over 
the waters around; you 
shift your position too 
quickly to be able to trust 
to one observation in the 
twenty-four hours; the 
longer the run the greater 
the need of accuracy, and 

when you are doing 517 

knots, or close on 600 

statute miles a day, as the 

Teutonic and Campania 

have done, you will pro- 

bably be considerably out 
if you have not verified 

. your reckoning at frequent 
intervals. 

You must in short be 
as cautious in your navi- 
gation as in your seaman- 
ship, the need of caution 
in which has put the bridge 
over everything 65 feet 
from the water line, with 
the crow’s nest 35 feet 
above that, in order that 
your look-out may see fif 
teen miles in front of him, 
which, if the approaching 
ship be travelling at the 
same rate, means looking 

twenty minutes ahead. 
But on looking at the bridge you may think that 
there is more care for the ship than the man. Why 
are the men who drive a ship so often unsheltered 
while those who drive a locomotive are not? The 
railwayman used to be told that it was better for 
him to be “out in the open,” and “ braving the 
storm,” rather than “cowering under shelter” ; but 
somehow “ cabs” with glass windows appeared gene- 
rally on engine foot plates, as they will probably do 
on all ship’s bridges, where they are at present often 
scouted asalmost asabsurd asumbrellas. The bridge 
retains its bareness, but its instruments have made it 
look like an observatory ; it is no longer a plank to 
bawl from, now that its telemotor and its telegraphs 
to engine rooms, steering-house, capstans, and wind- 
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lasses have so concentrated the control as to enable 
the whole watch to be worked from it in silence. 

The advantages of this concentration are no- 
where more clearly shown than in passing through 
the Suez Canal, where organisation on ship and shore 
has during the last seven years reduced the average 
time of passage from thirty-six hours to fourteen. 
Even in the night the vessels travel as fast as 
on a tidal river. With her electric light low down 
the ship drives along until three white lights appear 
at the station ahead, warning her to slow, or two 
commanding her to stop and haul in. She hauls in 
and extinguishes her bow light. Soon the approach- 
ing boat rushes past her like a racehorse ; and then 
at one light from the station she lights up at the 
bow and drives on again. 

Even with the slackening of speed in the Canal 
the //imalaya has delivered the Bombay mail in 
London va Brindisi in a little over thirteen days, 
which is a noteworthy performance, considering that 
it is as far from Bombay to Suez as it is from Queens- 
town to New York. Even were speed to be con- 
sidered, it might be pointed out that if the American 
run can be done in six days and the Indian takes 
eight, the Indian boat must be twenty-one years 
behind the age. Such a comparison would, however, 
be futile, owing to the different conditions of the 
trade ; and, at present at any rate, an Atlantic grey- 
hound on the Indian trade would fail to pay expenses. 
Even the Sco/, which has brought the Cape record 
down to fourteen days eleven hours outwards and 
thirteen days twenty-three hours homewards is 
looked upon with doubt, although Sir Donald is 
building a new Castle to run her closer. On their 
long journeys very high speeds seem to be com- 
mercially impossible, and it will be some time yet 
before we work up to twenty knots in the Pacific 
or Indian Oceans. For good steady progress few 
better things have been recently done in long- 
distance steaming than in the New Zealand trade, 
where the Avawa has put a girdle round the earth 
in seventy-three days, her record being thirty-eight 
days thirty minutes from Plymouth to New 
Zealand by the Cape, and thirty-four days twenty- 
three hours eighteen minutes from New Zealand 
home again by the Horn; in other words, she 
brought her mails by sea from Auckland in less 
than the limit time allowed for the Melbourne 
mails va Brindisi and Naples. That the record 
will remain at this, with so many competitors but 
an hour or so behind, is barely possible, and on 
this the longest sea passage, as on all the rest, speed 
is bound to have its due. 

If the improvement in the speed of our steamers 
has been great, our sailing ships have not stood still, 
although, like the goods trains on our railways, their 
present performances are seldom mentioned. As 
with the railway so is it with the sea ; the cargo is 





the backbone of the business ; the money is in it ; 
and it is quietly fostered and kept dark, with the 
result that, unknown to the majority, there is no 
country in the world in which ordinary goods trains 
and cargo boats are as fast or as punctual as in this 
island. In the heyday of Atlantic clippers the 
quickest voyage from New York to England was 
seventeen days, the honours of the record being 
divided between the Dramatic Line and the 
Swallow Tail Line, with the old Black Ball Line 
a good second with eighteen, its average of 
twenty-two and a quarter being six hours better 
than the Swallow Tails, though fifty-four behind 
the Dramatics. Outwards the Black Balls averaged 
a quarter of a day more than the Dramatics, but 
secured the honour of the best by what was then 
a splendid run of twenty-two days, where it seems 
to be generally supposed that the record rested, not- 
withstanding such runs as those of the Zyphoon, the 
Red Jacket, the Adelaide, and the Sovereign of the 
Seas. But since then the Atlantic has been crossed 
over and over again in less time by the British sailing 
cargo vessels, and during the last few months we 
have had the Procyon, a 1995-ton clipper, doing the 
distance from Leith to New York in fifteen days. 
During the last year we have had the Loch 
Torridon, one of the oldest and most graceful of 
four-masters, bringing her two thousand tons 
nominal from the Horn to the Lizard in forty- 
one days ; we have had the big Fad/s of Garry 
coming round the Horn from San Francisco to 
Queenstown in eighty-eight days ; and, even better, 
we have had the Machrihanish, with nearly three 
thousand tons of tinned salmon, doing the fourteen 
thousand miles from Astoria to Queenstown in 
ninety-one days ; while, as an even better per- 
formance on a more trying route, we have had 
the run of the Zdenballymore, which went all 
the way from Cape Town to Iquique, 12,431 
knots, in fifty-nine days, on one occasion logging 
322 knots, which is not far short of the best 
day’s run of the grand old Thermopylae, now 
ending her life at Victoria, British Columbia, as 
the property of the Mount Royal Milling Com- 
pany, while her rival the Sev7ca is still at journey- 
work under Flinn’s flag in and out of Liverpool. 
But we need not launch into the heroics of 
the past and lose ourselves among the yacht-like 
tea-clippers. Let it suffice us to protest against 
the notion that with them the art of designing 
sailing-vessels reached the highest possible and 
came to a sudden end. Tea-racing was killed 
by the S#rling Castle and other speedy steamers, 
but we still race home with Australasian wool 
and Pacific grain, and the racers are as beautiful 
in model and as great in sail spread, though not 
quite as high in spars, as the legendary heroines 
of the China trade. 
W. J. GORDON. 
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A STRANGE BUT TRUE STORY. 


N the records of the proceedings of the old 
French Parliaments there are remarkable cases, 
many of which have been published. Among 

these Causes Célébres one of the strangest we are 
about to relate. The incidents are not such as 
could often occur in our times, nor can such 
cases be cited in modern courts of law like that of 
Martin Guerre, which was much spoken of at the 
time of the Tichborne-Orton trial. The facts, how- 
ever, are not less remarkable, and we can see that 
the dictates of stern rectitude and lofty principle 
guided the decisions of the ancient judges, however 
contrary these might be to the natural feelings and 
the popular sympathies of those that heard of the 
case. But let us come to our story. 


President d’Almond had an only child, a daughter 


named Victorine. It was indeed difficult to say what 
was most to admire and to love in Victorine, her 
figure, her mind, or her kind heart. Deprived since 
her earliest years of the best of mothers, she had 
nevertheless retained the wise lessons which an en- 
lightened tenderness had intermixed with the games 
of her childhood. Unceasingly there dwelt in her 
memory the solemn promise which she had given 
to her beloved dying mother, that she would take 
her place in all the attentions and cares needed by 
an inconsolable husband. 

True to this promise so sweet to fulfil, Victorine 
was the pride and delight of her father. Brought 
up under his eyes on his own estate, far from the 
capital, she had reached her sixteenth year, and 
had never, even in thought, overstepped the 
boundary of the park, within the domain of which 
were many cottages and a small village church. 
Her books, her pencils, her music, and birds filled up 
every moment which she could not devote to her 
father. The President, satisfied with the peaceable life 
which he, like his daughter, enjoyed in his solitude, 
seemed to have forgotten the outer world, when 
one day there arrived a letter which gave him 
cause for grave reflections. 

The Baron de Sezanne, one of his oldest and 
best friends, asked of him a favour. His second 
son had just finished his education at the Military 
School in Paris, and was appointed to a regiment 
just now quartered in America, but he had not to 
join it for some months. The father, afraid of his 
son’s inexperience during a sojourn in a place so 
fertile in dangers of all kinds as Paris, besought 
the President to give him a shelter until he could 
come to take him to Brest. 

“The Baron de Sezanne may expect all from 
me,” said the President to himself whilst walking 
in the avenue of his park. “I bear the same 
affection for his children which I feel for himself, 
but to admit into my retreat a young man of 
eighteen, and after the description which his father 
gives of him! Let me read his letter once again. 

“* Ves, my friend,’ writes the Baron, ‘all that 
one tells me of the young chevalier is satisfactory 
and even flattering. He passes already for one of 





the most handsome young men of his age. He 
has carried off prizes in literature and sciences. 
No one can manage a horse better or handle arms 
with more grace. In a word, my worthy friend, I 
am convinced he will interest you.’ 

“T am also convinced of it,” said the President 
to himself ; “but am I the only ene here whom he 
could interest?” said the President to himself 
again. “If my Victorine, dazzled by an appearance 
sO prepossessing, allured by qualities yet more 
attractive . . . But no! why do I alarm myself? 
Victorine is still a child; and besides, sure of 
having her first confidence, shall I not always be 
able to stop in time any attachment that might 
show itself?” 

After this soliloquy all apprehensions of the 
President vanished. He decided that the Cheva- 
lier de Sezanne should be received as a son at 
the Castle d’Almond. 

The young man arrived ; the President welcomed 
him cordially. Victorine, young and shy, blushed 
and made a deep curtsey. She wished to look 
at the Chevalier, but her eyes would constantly 
look downwards. She wanted to speak to him, 
but her words died on her lips. She felt, how- 
ever, that in order to do the honours of the house 
to her father’s young friend, she must exert herself 
to speak to him and make him feel at home. 
The young man answered all her questions with 
a politeness and tact with which she was not less 
charmed than her father. 

The conversation by degrees became animated. 
Victorine felt that the Chevalier de Sezanne was 
incomparably more amiable and more intelligent 
than any one she had hitherto seen. The Chevalier, 
meditating over his day’s experiences before falling 
asleep, thought it was very astonishing that a young 
lady, brought up amidst fields and woeds, com- 
bined so many charms as well in manners as in 
conversation. 

The reserve of the Chevalier did not alter 
Victorine, far from maintaining any traces of her 
first restraint, also felt perfectly at ease with him, 
as if she had known him a long time. The Presi- 
dent, entirely reassured, congratulated himself on 
his compliance ; he did not seek to conceal from 
himself that the son of his old friend enlivened 
the monotony of the solitary life to which, as he 
reproached himself sometimes, he had condemned 
Victorine. He took part in their conversations, 
their readings, and their walks. He proposed one 
day they should visit an old abbey, situated at a 
little distance from the Castle d’Almond. In 
passing through the wood which surrounded the 
monastery they were warned by the sound of the 
bells that some service was going on. Arrived at 
the principal entrance, a door-keeper informed 
them that it was for a young sister of a neighbour- 
ing convent who had died the night before. 

The President wishing to spare his daughter 
the sight of this spectacle, proposed going to see 
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a new farm on his estate, but Victorine insisted 
upon entering the abbey; she even asked the 
Chevalier to unite his entreaties with hers. The 
President at last consented. The plaintive strains 
of the organ accompanied the finest chants of the 
choir. It was really a solemn as it was an un- 
expected scene. The splendour of the numerous 
lights soon drew their eyes towards the rails of the 
chancel. They approached and perceived the 
coffin—in which, according to custom, the young 
nun was lying with uncovered face. The reflection 
of the lights coloured the pallor of her cheeks. 
Her eyes were closed and her hands joined. 
Victorine contemplated her attentively, and said 
to the Chevalier : “ Look ! Would not one say she 
was praying or sleeping! ‘To die so young, so 
beautiful ! No! I cannot conceive it.” In a lower 
voice she continued, “It seems to me that if I 
were in such a state, and some one whom I loved 
tenderly would call me, I should instantly awake.” 
The Chevalier answered her in a tone which 
betrayed his emotion: “What a horrible idea! You 
in the grave! Ah! he who joins his destiny with 
yours would have no other desire but to be 
enclosed with you !” 

The President took both by the hand and led 
them away into the park. Sitting in the wood they 
all kept a profound silence for a long time, each 
lost in reveries which are without charm to a cold 
heart or a guilty soul. Since that day Victorine 
felt her confidence in the young friend of her 
father increase. She even felt the desire to com- 
municate to him all her inmost feelings, but she 
found that it was beyond her power to be as frank 
in this point as in others. One single word from 
the Chevalier would have been sufficient to reveal 
to him a secret over which she was no longer 
mistress. But he never spoke it, his reserve 
appeared to grow with his love. However, an 
event for which he should have been prepared, 
though he seemed to have lost sight of it, happened 
to hasten the moment when he could no longer 
persist in silence without exposing himself to the 
loss of the object which had developed in him such 
hitherto unknown feelings. 

The President received a letter from the Baron 
de Sezanne, thanking him for the great kindness 
with which he had almost overwhelmed his son, 
but at the same time asking him to urge his son at 
once to leave for Brest, as a very grave indisposition 
deprived him of the pleasure of coming himself to 
meet his son there. The fleet had orders to set 
sail at the first signal ; there was not one moment 
to lose. The Chevalier, almost beside himself, 
had scarcely the strength to give the President a 
brief answer, and he withdrew as if to go to his 
room. Instead of which he ran to the pavilion in 
the garden where Victorine was sitting at her 
work. She did not hear him come ; he entered. 
When she raised her eyes she saw him and called 
out : 

“Chevalier! what is the matter? What does 
this pallor mean—that wild look?” 

“ Ah ! mademoiselle—a letter, your father 
“What is it? A letter!” 

“ Where is it?” 

“ Here ; read it.” 
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“Ts it true you depart? We must separate ; 
the sea will be between us—between you and me! 
No! no! my father is too good ; he will not con- 
sent to it.” 

“T shall depart in an hour, and must part from 
Victorine, my well beloved !” 

She did not hear him any more, having fallen in 
a swoon. 

The President appeared at this moment. As 
soon as they had attended to her restoration to 
consciousness, “Sir,” said the Chevalier, “the 
state of despair in which you see us both will 
explain to you clearly what my love for your 
daughter and my confidence in you made 
necessary to reveal to you before my departure. 
Here, believe me, for the first time I have dared 
to give way to my feelings, which have not yet 
received your consent. I should have had the 
strength, do not doubt me, to keep silent “for yet 
longer a time, but you see well how terrible my 
situation is. I must fly from her; duty calls me 
away.” 

“Young man,” answered the President d’Almond, 
“T could not accuse you of wrong in your senti- 
ments without accusing myself of my imprudence. 
You love Victorine ; you must deserve her. Duty 
calls you a great distance from us. If time and 


distance have no influence on your feeling, if 


your conduct continues to be worthy of your 
excellent father and of the esteem with which you 
have inspired me, I give my consent to this con- 
ditional engagement.” 

The Chevalier bathed with tears the President’s 
hand. 

When Victorine quite recovered from her swoon 
she covered her father’s other hand with kisses, 
which expressed at once the part which she had 
taken in the declaration of the Chevalier, and her 
gratitude for her father’s consent to her engagement. 

The President made some sign ; it was only too 
well understood. ‘The Chevalier cast a last glance 
at Victorine and hastened from the pavilion. Soon 
he was being carried away rapidly from all he loved. 
Victorine, strongly agitated, her eyes unceasingly 
turned towards the castle, paid little attention to 
the picture of future happiness upon which her 
father tried to fix her mind. 

The President saw she did not listen. “ He will 
never return,” said she—“ never ! never !” 

As soon as she had realised the truth that her 
lover had departed without saying “good-bye,” 
she fell into a deep sadness. She tried to over- 
come her grief in order to divert her father from 
grieving on her account. A letter from the 
Chevalier de Sezanne, written just before sailing, 
renewed his assurances of trying to do all in order 
to merit Victorine. 

Three months after, a second letter an- 
nounced that he had arrived in Boston. This 
was the last they heard of him for a long time. 
One day the President read in the public papers 
the details of a battle which had taken place at 
the frontier of Pennsylvania. The Chevalier’s regi- 
ment, which contributed most to the victory, was also 
that which had suffered most. The name of the 
unfortunate young man closed the list of the officers 
killed in the action. 
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The President d’Almond deplored his death 
sincerely. He shed, however, more bitter tears 
over his unhappy daughter. He knew her extreme 
sensibility, and foresaw only too well that such a 
cruel stroke would tell upon her for the rest of her 
days. By degrees he prepared her for it—in turning 
frequently the conversation upon the different kinds 
of dangers to which a military man, especially in 
such a distant expedition, was exposed. ‘The heart 
of one who loves for the first time gives itself up 
sooner to anxiety than to hope. Victorine’s fearful 
anxieties were only too soon to be realised ; her 
father had left by chance a paper on the table in 
the pavilion where she often sat and liked to give 
way to her grief. She recognised the handwriting of 
the Baron de Sezanne and read it eagerly. No 
more doubt, but utter despair, filled her heart. 

The fatal letter fell from her hands ; she uttered 
a piercing cry and fell down as if dead. Recovering 
her senses at last, she found herself in the arms of 
her father, who said to her : 

“ Victorine, remember you must live for your old 
father !” 

The President thought an immediate and entire 
change and quite a new life might distract her from 
this deep sadness. Consequently he left his retreat, 
where he had hoped toend his days, and took a house 
in Paris. Sacrificing all his tastes to his new plan, 
which his paternal love and tenderness had induced 
him to adopt, he drew around him a numerous 
society, gave his daughter the most distinguished 
masters, visited with her the studios of artists, and 
accompanied her to the most brilliant parties. 
Useless efforts! Victorine, governed by a unique 
sentiment of duty, followed her father calmly, but 
she did not seem to see or hear anything which 
had power to divert her mind from her settled 
grief. 

The President grieved at not being able to 
produce any change in a state even more painful 
to himself than to the one whom he wished to 
cure at the cost of his own existence. One single 
resource remained still to him. Would it not be 
possible for some new affection to replace in his 
daughter’s heart the hopeless recollections of the 
past ? 

Amongst the visitors who were present at his 
usual entertainments there was one in whom he 
thought that he found qualities capable of turning 
Victorine from her sad thoughts. He was a man 
whom he had observed with so much more interest, 
because he was also the son of one of his old friends. 
M. de St.-Alban had scarcely attained his thirtieth 
year, but was already considered one of the most 
clever counsellors at the bar and in parliament. 
His figure, his manners, prepossessed one as much 
in his favour as his cultured mind. ‘The President 
made him a polite apology for not sooner having 
given himself the pleasure of receiving him into his 
house, where he seemed to have a right to an 
especial reception. 

M. de St.-Alban, notwithstanding the words of 
praise with which the President had tried to 
inspire Victorine, made no more impression on her 
than the crowd of admirers whom her charms and 
her fortune had already brought to her feet. The 
President, taking for calmness the deep apathy in 
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which she pined away, proposed to her a union 
which he ardently desired for many reasons. 
“Alas! my father,” answered she, “it is not 
M. de St.-Alban that I promised to belong to !” 
The President repeated his prayers and entreaties 
again and again ; he told her that this marriage 
would greatly contribute to his own happiness. 
Victorine, now insensible of all except the tender- 
ness of her father, at length unwillingly consented 
to marry M. de St.-Alban. 

Having been brought up from a child to a 
scrupulous fulfilment of every duty, Victorine tried 
sincerely to attach herself to her husband. Little 
by little her sadness passed away. She found some 
comfort in making the happiness of an honest, 
sensible man, whom her father esteemed and loved 
so much. But something was wanted to counter- 
act the presence of an indelible remembrance. 
She found no delight in her state; it was not 
happiness she found in her married life, but some 
thing which resembled it. Her husband was not 
her first love, but like a brother, a friend. 

Six years had passed in this peaceful life ; it was 
suddenly disturbed by an event terrible to Victorine. 
A sudden stroke of apoplexy left hardly time to the 
President to say his last good-bye to his daughter. 
Inconsolable she was, and would not leave his 
corpse. “Let me evd my life here,” said she to 
M. de St.-Alban, who wished to take her away from 
this deplorable spectacle. 

By these bitter sorrows, the death of a lover and 
of a father taken away so suddenly, Victorine was 
utterly overwhelmed with grief. Struggling with 
the painful effort not to let her sorrow be tod Well 
known to her husband, Victorine faded gradually 
away. The most clever and skilful physicians were 
called in by M. de St.-Alban, but all their efforts 
were in vain—she died, and was buried with 
imposing ceremony, such as testified the sorrow 
of her husband, who truly loved her and felt the 
bitterness of his loss. 


CHAPTER Il. 


N the battle in which, according to public reports, 
| the Chevalier de Sezanne lost his life, he re- 
ceived a ball in his breast, and the soldiers 
who saw him fall believed him dead. By the 
English he was picked up, and with other wounded 
was sent into the interior under the guard of 
Indians, who by their skill healed his wound. He 
tried several times, but in vain, to send letters to 
his regiment, which was stationed more than two 
hundred miles from the place where he was de- 
tained. All his comrades had naturally supposed 
he had been amongst the killed. Constantly con- 
sidering by what means to rejoin the French army, 
he had yet to pass several years in enforced cap- 
tivity. At last he profited by a large hunting expedi- 
tion, which went deeper and deeper into the vast 
forests which bordered Ohio. Guided by a young 
Indian, whom he had made his friend, he arrived 
at length at an American camp, and after perils 
and adventures too long to recount here, he found 
himself in the midst of his countrymen. A few 
days after peace had been declared, the Chevalier 
embarked with his regiment to return to France. 
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Arriving on his native soil he hastened directly 
to the Castle de Sezanne. Wishing to give a sweet 
surprise to his dear parents, whom he had not seen 
for years, he stopped first at a farmer’s—a friend of 
his childhood. Struck by the astonishment which 
his appearance caused he inquired the reason, and 
learnt that the rumour of his death had spread 
over the whole country ; also that his father was 
dead and his mother was now living in Paris. 
He ventured another question—about Victorine 
d’Almond. ‘The farmer told him without reserve 
that Victorine—believing he had been killed in 
America, and following her father’s greatest wish— 
had married M. de St.-Alban. Of her death he 
had heard nothing, and said nothing. 

A thousand confused plans agitated his mind, 
but soon one single sentiment constrained him ; 
this was the tender respect which he felt for 
Victorine, whose apparent unfaithfulness to her 
engagement was justified by a fatal error. He 
determined to abstain from any step capable of 
disturbing the tranquillity of the one who was still 
dearer to him than life. 

On approaching Paris he felt an increase of 
painful anxiety. Curious as well as timorous, he 
gazed at all the carriages which passed his. He 
longed, yet he trembled, to see the object of a 
passion formerly so sweet, but from henceforth so 
fatal, because it could no more be shared. A great 
noise disturbed his sad reflections ; his postillion 
had stopped, a line of mourning carriages having 
obstructed the way. The Chevalier looked out of 
the window ; asked whose funeral it was. “It is 
that of a lady,” they answered him. He repeated 
his question ; an old man with white hair approached 
him, saying, ‘ Ah, sir, you wish to know whom we 
accompany to the grave? Who would not know 
the benefactress of the whole quarter! the young 
Mme. de St.-Alban, wife of M. de St.-Alban, 
member of Parliament. As if thunderstruck, the 
Chevalier felt back in his carriage; he had no 
longer strength to give orders. The postillion, 
however, having been told already the address of 
the Baroness de Sezanne, drove through a not 
much frequented street and stopped at the house. 

The sight of his mother could alone reanimate 
this unfortunate young man. The raptures of joy 
which she expressed, the pleasure of feeling himself 
in her arms, alleviated for a moment the feeling of 
his woes. She tried to turn his thoughts from the 
sad spectacle which he had just witnessed. She 
induced him to give her an account of his captivity 
and deliverance ; but there was only one subject 
which attracted his attention. He inquired again 
and again after the most painful details ; he seemed 
delighted to gather into his heart all he had 
suffered since the day he had known Victorine up 
to the moment which had taken her from him for 
ever. His first grief was poured out into the 
bosom of his mother, who satisfied his sad curiosity. 
Apparently he became more calm, and the 
Baroness seized this moment to persuade him to 
take some rest. 

“Rest! Will there be any rest for me—-a soul 


crushed by so many strokes?” An inner voice 
seemed to say unceasingly : “ You will no more see 
her. Never! never!” 


This frightful idea of an 
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eternal separation revived his utter despair ; but 
suddenly an idea relieved his mortal grief. 

As soon as profound quietness reigned in the 
house he went cautiously down, and left the house 
without being seen. Hiring a fiacre he retraced the 
steps which he had taken in the morning, recog- 
nised also the place where he had met the funeral 
procession, remembered where the man had spoken 
to him, and the church which he had pointed out 
to him. 

A person coming out of the cemetery, carrying 
a shovel and a pick-axe, proved to be the man he 
sought. He accosted him. “Are you the man in 
charge of this churchyard ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Ts it you who buried Madame de St.-Alban ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Where was it?” 

“What does it matter to you?” 

“Let us speak low! Look at this purse of 
gold. It is yours if you will serve me. Madame 
de St.-Alban was all the world to me; she died 
without having received my last adieu. I wish only 
to look at her once more.” 

“To you know what you are proposing to me?” 

“The danger is uncertain, the reward is sure. 
Have you not a wife and children ?” 

“Ves. Unfortunate I!” 

“Well, to that gold I join this.” 

“ Follow me.” 

Arrived at one corner of the cemetery, the man 
stopped. “Here,” said he, “is where we placed 
her this morning. Help me, and, above all, do not 
speak. The Chevalier shivered, stopped, but his 
companion said, “Go on, sir ; without you I can- 
not finish. They united their efforts, the coffin 
was brought up to the edge of the vault. They 
opened it. The Chevalier fell on his knees ; with 
a trembling .hand he lifted the winding-sheet. A 
beam of the moon fell on this angelic face, in which 
he recognised the features which he had once 
idolised. He took one of her hands, covered it 
with kisses and tears. Suddenly, as by inspiration, 
he remembered the scene in the abbey, and also 
Victorine’s words. He bent over her and pressed her 
hand. After a moment he cried, “ She is not dead ! * 

“Sir!” said the workman, quite in a trembling 
voice, “your cries will betray us. Silence! Calm 
yourself. Let me now assure myself of the truth 
of what you say.” 

The Chevalier could scarcely retain himself till 
he heard the man’s opinion. “Sir! sir!” said he, 
“you are not mistaken—she is not dead.” 

“‘ My friend,” said the Chevalier, “all I possess 
is yours. You must finish your work ; let me hasten 
to take this lady away from this horrible place.” 

** Do you think you could do this without an order 
of the magistrate? And how can you approach 
the authorities without confessing what we have 
done? I should be a ruined man.” 

“Yes,” said the Chevalier, “you must choose 
between the punishment which is awaiting you and 
the fortune which I am offering. You must fulfil 
all my wishes, or resolve to kill me on the spot.” 

“Alas! sir, you are my master. I will follow 
you to the end of the world.” 

In an instant the coffin was replaced, and Madame 
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de St.-Alban, enveloped in the mantle of the 
Chevalier, was carried away to where he had left 
the fiacre. The second man being laden with 
clothes, and with the tools of his calling, no sus- 
picion was caused, and the body, enveloped in the 
Chevalier’s cloak, was not observed. 

Victorine’s eyes remained always closed. The 
motion did not disturb her profound lethargy. 
Having arrived safely at his dwelling with his 
precious burden, he laid Victorine on a couch 
and hastened to awake his mother. The Baroneis, 
not less alarmed by the extraordinary agitation 
visible on her son’s face than to see him enter 
her room in the middle of the night, desired him 
to explain himself. 

He gave an exact description of all that had 
passed. ‘The Baroness got up and hastened to see 
Victorine. The most tender and skilful care was 
lavished on her., After two days her eyelids opened, 
and, believing herself in another world, she was 
not at all surprised to see her lover near her. A 
clever physician who had long attended the family 
de Sezanne was directly called in. His discretion 
having been tested many times, he was intrusted 
with the mystery of this astonishing event. He 
vouched for the life of the invalid, and after seyeral 
hours she had entirely regained consciousness. 

Victorine then wished to know where she was, 
and at her first word the Baroness herself appeared 
at the head of her bed. Her presence increased 
her astonishment. She learned from her the extra- 
ordinary event which saved her from the grave.! 

“Ts it he who has saved me?” said she, raising 
towards Heaven her eyes, in which gratitude was 
depicted ; “he whose death I have bewailed?” 
At the sound of her voice the Chevalier, who had 
remained concealed in a corner of the room, 
and could no longer restrain himself, called out : 
“Victorine! My Victorine! You are given back 
to me for ever.” 

The sight of one who had been the object of 
her first love seemed to exhaust all her strength. 
“ Ah, Chevalier,” said she to him, “must I, at the 
instant even when you have preserved my life, re- 
mind you that I do no longer belong to myself? 
A sacred tie 2 

“Ties! I do no longer recognise them. ‘They 
are broken. You are free, Victorine, as free as at 
the moment when your father allowed me to aspire 
to win your hand. What right would he have 
who called himself your husband to reclaim you ? 
Are you not dead to him—to him who buried you 
in the grave as dead? Are you not dead before 
the law itself? You have ceased to exist for any one 
but me.” 

Love and scruples fought in the heart of Victorine. 
She turned her eyes to the Baroness. The young 

1 The burial of persons in a long-continued trance was not 
unusual in former times, and has been the origin of medical 
warning and police regulation in many lands. One of the most 
painful instances in this country was that of the lady of Clopton 
Hall, near Stratford-on-Avon. At the next opening of the vault 
proofs were seen of the terrible struggle for life on her regaining 
consciousness, Even in our own day, notwithstanding all the 
regulations and precautions taken against burial during a long 
period of suspended animation, there are many persons who 
have a Strange terror of being interred prematurely. In this 
very year, 1893, a solicitor left in his will the bequest of £50 to 


a physician, a personal friend, to perform an operation to show 
by unmistakable signs that this dreaded danger did not exist. 
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man saw that she hesitated. “Oh, my mother,” 
cried he, “ plead my cause, it is pleading for my life.’ 

The Baroness de Sezanne was a lady of high repu- 
tation ; a long career distinguished by many virtues 
gave her words great weight. Victorine had been 
brought up with the profoundest respect for this 
old family friend. ‘The Baroness spoke little, but 
with clearness and power. She declared that she 
regarded all ties as broken by death ; she insisted 
that Victorine could no longer unite herself with 
M. de St.-Alban without a second marriage act, 
that she had therefore the choice to dispose of her 
hand in favour of any other man. 

Victorine listened eagerly, but the looks of the 
Chevalier, the expression of his face, his tears 
almost ready to flow, made still more impression 
upon her heart than the voice of Madame de Sezanne. 
Raising her eyes and hands towards heaven, 
Victorine exclaimed, “ Pardon me, O God ! pardon 
me, if I am thinking wrong !” and turning directly 
towards the Baroness she said, “ Ah, my respected 
friend, my mother, be always my guide.” 

The Chevalier, almost beside himself, took one 
of Victorine’s hands, promising to devote to her 
every moment of his existence. The Baroness, 
after having taken part in the joy of her son, whom 
she so tenderly loved, proposed every measuré 
which her prudence could suggest. She had no 
trouble in making her two children—so she called 
them—understand that decency, not less than their 
security, demanded that they should live far from 
Paris, and as much unknown as possible. 

Possessing an estate in the country, she proposed 
they should go and live there. No one in that dis 
tant province had known or heard of Madame de 
St.-Alban, so the newly-married couple could live 
there in perfect security. 

These were the first impressions and the hastily 
formed plans of the Baroness, blind to everything 
at the moment save the happiness of the young 
pair, which she thought could be so easily secured. 
She did not consider the difficulties and the risks 
involved in what she proposed. On the prudence 
arid the silence of the physician she could place 
the most perfect reliance, but the secret was not 
known to him alone. Could she trust with equal 
certainty the keeper of the cemetery who had 
witnessed an event so extraordinary? Might not 
the disappearance of the body be soon discovered, 
and all Paris be disturbed by the inquiries that 
would follow? Might not suspicion arise from the 
retirement of the Chevalier de Sezanne from the 
army and from society? And was not Victorine so 
well known, both as the daughter of the President 
d’Almond and the wife of M. de St.-Alban, that 
it might be possible for her to be recognised at 
some future time ? 

These and many other thoughts gradually came 
to interfere with the proposal of the Baroness, 
which her son so readily and thoughtlessly accepted. 
What most disturbed her was the calm and im- 
passive way in which Victorine herself listened to 
the schemes of future happiness. Her deep love 
for the Chevalier made her the more keenly alive 
to the perplexities of the position; nor would 
she give consent to what the Baroness had so 
earnestly urged. Seeing this, the Baroness proposed 
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to both her children, as she called them, to seek 
the advice and the counsel of an old and trusted 
friend before whom they could lay the whole matter 
as a case of conscience. This was Father Francis, 
an aged priest of St. Sulpice, a man in whom the 
late Baron placed the utmost reliance, both as a 
man of piety and virtue, and also a man of sound 
judgment and wide knowledge of the world. To 
this Victorine gladly assented, and the Chevalier, 
as a soldier and man of honour, who was ready 
to die rather than do anything opposed to her 
wishes, also promised that he would obey implicitly 
the verdict of the good friend of his father. 

A note from the Baroness soon brought Father 
Francis to the house, and the whole strange story 
was unfolded to him, the young people being pre- 
sent. He listened with deep attention to a narra- 
tion of facts, as to which he said that during the 
course of his long public life he never knew any- 
thing more remarkable. Before giving any opinion, 
he said he should like to hear from Victorine’s own 
lips the thoughts that were passing in her heart. 
Thus appealed to, she recalled the meeting with 
the Chevalier at the home of her father, told of her 
first deep love, and the sorrow at parting from one 
to whom she had devoted all her affection. The 
terrible blow on hearing of his supposed death ; the 
grief, in which her father shared, and her life and 
marriage in Paris, were all made known to Father 
Francis in a manner which deeply impressed him 
with the nobility of character and the lofty sense of 
duty in her whole career. She said she had mar- 
ried M. de St.-Alban chiefly to please her father, 
her love of whom was then the strongest passion of 
her life ; and, as long as she believed her first lover 
was no more, she had striven to bea faithful, dutiful 
wife. Her former love and her sorrow she cherished 
among the sweet memories of the past. 

Father Francis here interrupted her. One thing, 
he must at once say, was absolutely clear. A mar- 
riage with the Chevalier de Sezanne would be il- 
legal, and could not be thought of. Sooner or 
later the truth must come out, and, if brought 
before the courts of law, would bring disgrace on 
herself and on the family. The law made no 
allowance for the inner feelings of the heart, nor 
with circumstances of which Heaven alone could 
judge. Its inexorable decree would fix the state 
from which her own sense of duty and her unaltered 
attachment to her first love made her shrink. The 
possibility of remaining unknown and undiscovered 
did not affect his certain judgment on that ques- 
tion. His decided opinion was that she ought to 
retire from the world, and in the seclusion of a 
convent and the occupations of a religious life 
seek to regain that peace of mind and that resigna- 
tion to the will of God which was denied to her if 
she either listened to the plan of her mother or 
returned to her place in society. “ There is a con- 
vent,” he continued, “at St. Germains, of which 
my own sister is the superior. If you retire there, 
no one need know anything of your former life, 
and your own name would be hidden. At the 
same time, I believe that the superior might be 
safely entrusted with your secret, for it would be 
a_relief to you to be able to speak of your sorrows 
to one who would sympathise with you.” 
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The words of Father Francis were words of 
comfort to Victorine. She could be to her lover 
a friend more dear than any earthly tie, and avoid 
the risk of what would bring trouble and disaster. 
The Chevalier, in his high sense of honour, could 
not but see that the counsel of the good father 
was wise, and he was prepared to sacrifice his own 
feelings for the good of her whom he loved as his 
life. The Baroness, too, withdrew her own pro- 
posal, and heartily thanked the good father for his 
prudent counsel, especially when she saw how 
nobly her son had surrendered the prospect of 
present happiness for the welfare of her whom he 
now regarded with more than a brother’s love. 
He thought it best at once to rejoin his regiment, 
and in the duties of his profession to seek relief 
from the distractions of his heart. 

But all these dreams and schemes were soon 
made to vanish before the realities of a court of 
law. ‘The husband soon discovered the absence 
of the body from the vault, and the secret police 
of Paris were set to work, with all the powers 
for which they were in those times celebrated. 
Madame de St.-Alban wished to have one sight 
of her children before going into voluntary 
seclusion. She heard that they might be seen in 
the Luxembourg Gardens. She went in secret and 
in disguise, as she thought, but the sight of them 
awakened in her a mother’s tender feeling, and she 
was grieved to see the sad condition of the youngest 
daughter. While in the garden she was observed, 
and the result was (for we need not go further into 
details) that the case came before the court. The 
whole romantic story was told again, but the 
decision of the judges was clear and decided. 
She was the lawful wife of the husband who 
claimed her, for her children’s sake and his own, 
because he too had dearly loved her. None 
could read all the thoughts that stirred the heart 
of Victorine. But it is pleasant to relate that her 
right reason returned to her, and she went back to 
her home and her children to fulfil the duties which 
her conscience approved and which the law had 
declared to be right. It is still more pleasant to 
record that the Chevalier de Sezanne, with the 
high sense of chivalry which is the pride of a 
French officer, preferring death to dishonour, 
returned to the army. When they met again 
after a long interval, it was as friends only, or as a 
brother and sister would. 


It is the part of genius and of art to depict ideal 
scenes and perfect characters, as Tennyson has 
done in his poem of “ Enoch Arden,” and Lady 
Nairn in the ballad of “Auld Robin Gray.” 
The old man, in Scottish story, was wedded to a 
young wife, who had loved the sailor-lad Jamie, 
supposed to be lost at sea. When her lover 
reappeared, she saw him, but resolved to strive 
to be a good wife to a kind husband. These 
are scenes and incidents of poetry. But in the 
prose of daily life, in every land, there are records 
of a similar kind, where honourable men and 
virtuous women do not always “marry the first 
love,” yet pass their years under the highest sense 
of principle and of duty, as was done in the remark- 
able case which we have here related. 
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3 'YSRTE English folk live 

2 among scenes so 
commonplace _ to 
us and so familiar 
that we can hardly 
realise that any 
value attaches to 
this England of 
ours, “this precious 
stone, set in a silver 
sea.” We are like 
dwellers in the old 
homestead who see 
no beauty in its 
mellowed tints. But 
out in the wide 
world our scattered 
English race wel- 
comes bits of news 
about the old 
home, and dwells 
lovingly on every 
touch which helps 
forward a conception of what Old England is really 
like. Each family has doubtless its own locality, 
dear to its memory, where in bygone days the old 
folks lived. But apart from such personal interests, 
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AT KEMPSFORD MANOR, 


the interest of the race tends to centre round 
certain objects, Stratford-on-Avon, Canterbury, 
Oxford, and the Thames. And just as Stratford- 
on-Avon stands for English literature, and 
Canterbury for the English Church, and Oxford 
for typical English learning, so the Thames is 
really representative of our national life itself. On 
it stands London, the personification of our com- 
posite national character ; farther up the river are 
the sloping lawns and grassy terraces of English 
homes, there is Windsor, there is Eton, and still up 
the river, past typical country towns, we come to 
Oxford with its thousand memories reaching far 
back into our national life. And at Oxford, as a 
rule, interest in the Thames ceases. 

But farther up the river, some twenty or thirty 
miles, you will find it flowing through districts as 
fully representative of English life as are its lower 
reaches, representative not of modern England or 
modern English thought, but of the old Saxon 
England and the old English folk. 

The “stripling Thames” moves still among 
those representing the childhood of our race, and 
passes farmsteads and cottages where the older 
English speech lingers in words and tones, and 
villages and pastures are still called by their old 
time names. 
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From this land of the Upper Thames we will 
take a representative district where a thousand 
years ago the great Saxon highway crossed the 
river at the Ettone ford or possibly at Cynmoeres- 
ford. 

This neighbourhood seems to have been little 
affected by post-Saxon influences which have 
helped to change our national character and 
language. It lies entirely off the arteries of our 
land. The Saxon highway has disappeared, unless, 
indeed, traces of it might be found in the winding 
byeways, or the now unconnected green lanes 
which are here and there among the fields. The 
Romans made a great road from Cirencester across 
the shallow ford at Croeccilade, the modern 
Cricklade, some four miles farther up the river 


very site of it is unknown. For four hundred 
years or so, therefore, neither Norman-French nor 
foreign influence has been brought to bear on the 
neighbourhood. 

The little village of Marston, on the north of the 
river, some mile and a half distant, gets its name 
from the old Saxon words moers a boundary, and 
stan a stone. It lies close to the Gloucestershire 
boundary. Round the edge of the parish runs the 
shire ditch, which winds in and out till a section 
of either Wilts or Gloucestershire would here resem- 
ble the most puzzling part of a child’s puzzle map. 
This shire ditch, north of the Thames, and not the 
Thames itself, was the boundary between Wessex 
and Mercia. 

So out of the way are Castle Eaton and Marston 


THE SMITHY, CASTLE EATON. 


than Ettone, and the road traffic of this part of the 
country, which is little enough, follows this road, 
and has probably done so ever since it was made. 

Ettone, the old name for Castle Eaton, is from 
the Saxon ey, an island, and fox a dwelling. It is 
situated on ground so slightly raised above the 
level country around that a casual observer would 
hardly notice that it was raised. 

A later form of the name was Eiton Meysey, 
from a family who in the reign of Henry 111 owned 
land there and who gave their name to two neigh- 
bouring villages. The St. Maur family seem to 
have followed, and then the Zouches. 

In the reign of Henry vin the village had 
acquired the name of Eiton Castle, and the great 
ruins of Eiton Castle were to be seen on the 
southern bank of the river. Not a vestige of these 
ruins of Lord Zouche’s castle now remains, and the 


Meysey that history records nothing of them. 
There is a long series of papers published by the 
Wiltshire Archeological Society, but that Society 
has never focussed its interest on Castle Eaton, 
though the church, with its Sanctus bell turret, is 
unique. ‘The district has not contributed one name 
to the roll of English worthies, and its very exist- 
ence would probably be unnoticed, were it not that 
the picturesque old bridge, dating from the begin- 
ning of the present century, is a familiar object in 
any collection of photographs of the Thames. This 
old bridge, with its stone piers and long lines of 
railing, is doomed, and will soon be supplanted by 
an iron structure. 

Eastward down the river on its north bank is 
Kempsford, chiefly known in modern times as the 
cure of Woodford, Bishop of Ely. The people of 
Kempsford, though it is but a village, are of a difie- 
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rent character from those of Castle Eaton, which is 
no doubt traceable to the fact that it contains one 
or two houses suited for residences of the well-to-do. 
Back in Saxon times the name was written 
Cynemoersford, the king’s famous ford. Tradi- 
tion says that the Saxon kings had a royal palace 


here, probably in connection with the keeping of 


the ford In the fourteenth century the Norman 
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times, and indeed as late as 1610, Nuneaton, 
probably from a nunnery there which seems to 
have been in connection with Godestowe. No 
traces of any such nunnery remain except in the 
name, and even the name has vanished except in 
records. The village is now called Eisey or Isey, 
which is pronounced by the people Aysey. A 
little church is on the slight eminence overlooking 
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castle passed from the Despensers into the hands 
of Henry of Lancaster, who founded the church. 
For many years a mansion existed, but with the 
exception of a fragment of ruin on the greensward 
above the river, and Henry of Lancaster’s horseshoe 
nailed to the church door, all secular traces of 
Jancastrian times have vanished. 

_Eisey is a tiny hamlet about two miles west of 
Castle Eaton towards Cricklade, called in bygone 


the Thames. 
the Thames till it has passed Cricklade ; 
is just The Brook. 
there is 
country town. 
importance, as lying on the Roman road where it 
passed from Mercia into Wessex. 
and his army entered Mercia. 
150 years it was a centre where coins were struck. 


No one thinks of calling the stream 
till then it 
Setting aside its two churches 
little of interest in this insignificant 
In Saxon days it was a place of 


Here Canute 
In those times for 
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At first there were five “moneyers,” but after 
Canute’s harrying of the town only three remained, 
and after the Conquest the mint fell into decay. 
The coins, of which many are extant, may be 
recognised by the lettering Croc or Crocllad, or 
other forms of the word. 

The four fords were Kempsford, Eiton Meysey, 
Nuneaton, Cricklade. There is only a footbridge 
in the meadows at the old Nuneaton, and the 
present bridge at Kempsford does not coincide 
with the ford. 

Some places hopelessly devoid of historic in- 
terest are attractive by reason of their natural 
features, but what stranger would look twice at the 
Marston and Castle Eaton landscape? From 
highest bridge or upmost garret no rising ground is 
visible, especially north of the river. All is one 
level, well-tilled plain. Great meadows border the 
river, and arable land extends beyond. The river 
itself is unpicturesque. One would naturally think 
of the upper reaches of the Thames as fringed with 
reeds and rushes and burdock, but it is not so. 
The Thames is too apt to overflow its banks for 
those in charge of it to allow any superfluous growth 
to keep back the stream. On either side of the 
river would probably be found banks of soil thrown 
out from the river bed, as unpicturesque as a newly 
made railway embankment. Possibly these banks 
might be clothed with a tall growth of dock and 
nettle, but the river is cleaned out too often for such 
to remain there long. 

But though the river is so prosaic, some half 
mile north of it, and parallel with it, runs the old 
disused canal which links the ‘Thames and Severn, 
and this forms the only picturesque feature of 
the whole district. Here and there along it are 
found quaint Round Houses where the tiny wharves 
are, and over the canal are stone bridges high and 
narrow. 

Farming is good round Castle Eaton, and good 
farming means trees lopped to their topmost 
branches lest their shade should fall on the well- 
tilled fields below. It means fences well repaired, 
ditches dug deep and cleaned out well and often. 
It means hedges closely cropped and well layered. 
There are no waste lands, no delightfully picturesque 
field corners, no scarlet poppies, no primroses, no 
wild hyacinths, no nuts, no woods, save a few ash 
coppices. Here and there nature tries to assert it- 
self. By the roadside June roses have their wilful 
way, and throw their branches high and wide ; 
purple vetches clamber where they may, and later 
the crimson berries and leaves of the guelder-rose 
light up the hedgerow, and the shining bryony 
festoons the blackthorn. Now and then a marshy 
corner by the wayside is gay with tall willow herbs 
and fragrant meadow-sweet, with here and there a 
yellow flag, but that is all. Elsewhere waving 
fields of barley or wheat or rustling oats, fields 
filled with the mealy-looking foliage or the glossy 
leaves of the root crops, spreading acres of sain- 
foin or of vetch where folded sheep by the hundred 
lie close against the hurdles which enclose their 
daily feed. In some fields mottled oxen are plod- 
ding slowly along the furrows, drawing the plough, 
great Juno-eyed creatures, unexpectedly timid. 
There are women hoeing or picking stones, Millet- 
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like women with white sun-bonnets, corded and 
curtained, coarse aprons and heavy boots. 

But why, asI write of these commonplace fields, 
these insignificant little villages, with their few grey 
stone houses, why do I see round every object a 
halo, a dim spiritual light transfiguring all? Why 
should each object stand out so clear in my memory) 
that I hardly know whether I write of past or 
present or of both? Not all childhood’s memories 
are so consecrated. Is it that the current of life 
in those days of childhood ran so calmly that all 
the surroundings were reflected in its placid surface, 
and so will abide with me for ever? 

Are those plovers complaining in the meadows 
towards the river the same plovers that piped when 
I was a child? Are those sunny depths in the 
tangled weed of the old canal the same depths in 
which I used to watch roach and perch, and gudgeon 
and dace, and shoals of sparkling minnows? Are 
those the same ferns growing among the stones 
of the crooked bridge? Shall I find the veined 
henbane along under that hedgerow still? The 
arrow-heads bloom, and the pink flowering rush 
and the water forget-me-nots, unapproachable as 
ever ; the little rabbits by dozens scutter about in 
and out their burrows with their impertinent little 
tails erect ; finch and yellowhammer and wagiail 
dart in and out the well-pleached hedges as of old, 
while the larks spring up on every side. 

How ignorant childhood is! How little I knew 
that all around me was the Anglo-Saxon element. 
‘The very words I was warned against annexing to 
my vocabulary were good old Saxon words, the 
very intonation and turn of phrase were relics of 
bygone days, the very fields through which I roamed 
had been fields for a thousand years at least, and 
their old Saxon names, altered indeed somewhat 
in the ages, were still full of living interest. 

lew persons know what a wealth of interest there 
is in field names. Not only are the names them 
selves interesting as preserving words long since 
vanished from our literary English and even from 
local speech, but the very forms of the fields tell 
us so much. Study any tithe map. Some fields, 
usually those about the village, are irregular in form 
and bear Saxon names, outlying fields are generally 
rectangular and bear non-distinctive names. Some- 
times you come upon a cluster of irregular Saxon- 
named enclosures on a slight elevation, and though 
the original homestead they surrounded has long 
since vanished, they point to a centre of farm-life 
having once existed there. The outlying fields 
with the modern names point to land taken in 
from moorland or marsh or forest, which as the 
population increased was brought under culti- 
vation. 

Taking some of the names of fields round about 
Castle Eaton, without entering into detail as to their 
exact locality, we find the following, over against 
which I set their Anglo-Saxon meaning : 


Untilled ground, grassland 
A piece of ground 
A valley 


The Layer 

The Pleck 

The Slades 

The Gassons, 
Garsons, or ; Gaers, grass pasture; ton, a dwelling 
Garstings 


The Langet A strip of ground 
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Rother Leaze 


sionally in these field names. 
Gallows Hill point to the time when murderers 
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, Puxey Puxey, a miry place 

Moor Moor, a marsh 
Black Gore Gore, either a point of land, or gaers, grass 
The Lawn Ground gently rising ; sometimes in another 


form indicating a mound, a grave (hlaew) 
Lower Tining Tining, an enclosure from a common field 
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were executed on the spot where they committed 
their crime. 

South of Castle Eaton by the roadside is Monk’s 
Cross as the name of a field, and probably here at 
the corner of the road stood one of those wayside 


STONE PICKERS IN FIELD BY CASTLE EATON BRIDGE, 


Leaze 


A pasture 
The Hay 


A hedge, enclosure 

Rother, a horned beast. At Stratford-on- 
Avon the cattle market was called the 
Rother Market. There is still a Rother 
Street 


I have said nothing of Ham, Lynch, and Croft. 
They are common everywhere. 

Some curious names defy research. 

The Plester, the Chick, the Little Yatch, the 
Castars, and Hushes Ground. Possibly this last 
may be from Huish, a small estate. 

Little bits of forgotten history crop out occa- 
Gallows Field and 


crosses which are so common in this neighbourhood 
north of the river. 

So familiar are the local words to me that it 
seems strange that a list of them would convey no 
meaning to my readers. Many of them have en- 
tirely disappeared from the written language. 


slan, a sloe 

ease, to glean 

withwind, a convolvulus 

mammock, to pull to pieces 

unked, lonely 

tiddy, weakly, delicate 

gabbern, large, empty, com- 
fortless 

main, very 

purely, strong, well 


leer, empty, hungry 

lew, shelter 

burrow, shelter 

plim, to swell out 

teart, tender, sore 

bunt, to butt 

ean, to bear lambs 

clites, a small bur 

boistins, first milk 
calving 


after 
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All these words are to be found in afy Anglo- 
Saxon dictionary almost in the identical form in 
which they are now used. Other Saxon words are 
less rare, and still linger here and there in our 
literature. 


skilling swill quitch withy 
skid dudder trapes barton 
craw slammock barm clout 
daddicky caddle besom rick 
plash 


To give any idea of the Anglo-Saxon pro- 
nunciation as it is heard is difficult, yet the subject 
is too interesting to pass over. We give onlya few 
examples. Many of the words, as in the original 
Anglo-Saxon, have the consonants arranged differ- 
ently from our modern use—Aafs for hasp, waps 
for wasp. 


measter, master dree, three 


sheamed, shamed g, pig 
yeard, yard niddle, needle 
sawl, soul cow, ewe 


apurn, apron 
yell, gate 


sheaw, show 
hunderd, hundred 
veather, father 
This last is common still in Scotland, and there 
pronounced yet. 
Many Anglo-Saxon verbal and adjective forms 
are found. 


stonen med, mought, might 
boughten fot, fetched 

eldern raught, reached 
worsen, to make worse clomb, climbed 
elmen gle, guv, give, gave 


secd, for saw 


The prefix a is used where the modern German 
would have £e. 


a-found, a-broke, a-scrope-out, scraped out 


We also get a-hunting and a-sewing, etc. 

There are, however, certain characteristics of the 
language of these Upper Thames people which are 
not Anglo-Saxon, characteristics which differentiate 
it altogether from other dialects in England. 
Throughout a large district in the south of England, 
of which this is the apex, the people “ talk broad ” 
in a totally distinct fashion from the dialects of our 
Eastern counties, where Teutonic influence has 
been as great. 

Some five hundred years before the coming of 
Hengist and Horsa, this tract of land was occupied 
by the first non-Celtic inhabitants of our island, 
the Belge. In fact, however, so little is known 
about this people, that their race cannot be deter- 
mined. They may have been Teutons in advance 
of the great westward-moving Teuton stream. 
Cesar found them already here, and also located 
on the other side of the Channel. To the 
influence of this people the substitution of < for s 
in so many North Wilts words is probably due ; for 
instance : 

sartin, certain 
cure, sure 
sarch, search 


sebm, seven 
Zunday, Sunday 
sowing, sowing 


So too is the broad a. Alongside with the Saxon 
veather (father) one constantly hears the broad 
vahther, daughter is dahkter, draught draht, draw 
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drah, Instances might be multiplied. There are 
also at least two uncommon words in constant use 
closely allied to Belgic words still lingering in 
Belgium and Holland ; chitferding, the intestines of 
sheep or pigs, and mothery, which is used of stale 
or thick beer. 

Some curious words are untraceable, for instance, 
guilt, which is used in the sense of to swallow 
slowly any liquid. “A quilt of water ;” drivet, a 
word often applied to children when they wander 
about aimlessly and turn over things ; d@rock, a 
waterway, or sometimes the stone slab over a 
narrow ditch. 

The Welsh and Cornish Celts kept possession of 
a long strip of land in the south-western counties, 
of which the extreme point touched Cricklade, long 
after the Saxons had expelled them elsewhere. At 
Cricklade there is a church dedicated to St. 
Sampson, an old Celtic saint. One or two 
unusual words of Celtic origin still linger on. 


to job, to strike with a sharp-pointed instrument 
mop, a hiring fair 
metheglyn, honey wine 


To return once more to Anglo-Saxon. Archaic 
forms of plural nouns are found, housen, peasen, 
ghostes, postes, nestes, beastes. ‘“ Nearly always “ 
is “ mostes allus.” 

The Saxon word guean, woman, is still used 
without any objectionable meaning, but its use is 
rare. So too are the words e¢hers, used of layered 
hedges, and fogging, the giving of fodder. This 
latter is, however, from a Middle English root. It 
is common in Mid-Wilts. Their demonstrative 
pronouns are peculiar. Zissum is found in the 
original Anglo-Saxon. 

The first two tenses of their verb 40 de are pre- 
served wonderfully intact. I be, thou beest, he is ; 
we be, you be, they be. I wer, thou wert, he wer ; 
we wer, you wer, they wer. 

The old Aime, the accusative of he, is found dis- 
guised as Ayn or un. “Let’un alone.” “I can't 
aupen hyn.” The rounded oa is seldom heard, as 
in the word open just quoted, it becomes av. 
Shizn, hizn, hern, ourn, yourn, theirn, are com- 
mon. 

The old Saxon word feower, four, is still called 
Jower. What adds to the broadness of this dialect 
is the insertion of a w in many words before o. 


stwon, stone 
twoad, toad 


bwoy, boy 
gwoin, going 


Door is pronounced doo-er. In common with 
many other districts, they say winder for window. 
It has been suggested that this is the right pro- 
nunciation, derived from wind door, and dating 
back to the days before windows were glazed. 

Those who feel interested in the Upper Thames 
district will find much about it in the works of 
Richard Jefferies. He lived some twelve or four- 
teen miles from Castle Eaton, up among the 
Wiltshire hills. By comparing his minute study of 
the Wiltshire farm folk with the writings of those 
competent to speak of the characteristics of the 
Saxons, we are led to the conclusion that 
hereabouts at least, with little modification as yet, 
the old race lingers on. 
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Matthew Arnold, in his lectures on Celtic 
Literature, thus defines the Saxon: “They were 
distinguished for freedom from whim, flightiness, or 
perverseness, for a steady humdrum mode of exis- 
tence, for a want of quick, light tact. The quick- 
witted, energetic, passionate, beauty-loving Celt 
characterised these Saxon incomers as renowned for 
dulness. For dulness the creeping Saxon.” But 
Matthew Arnold points out that alongside with and 
part of this “steady humdrum, was that fidelity to 
nature, that love of fact, that steadiness with honesty 
which leads to science,” that tortoise-like pains- 
takingness which in our childhood’s days we were 
bidden to emulate. 

And to summarise Jefferies’ estimate of the North 
Wilts farm folk: “Artistic tendencies they have 
none, there is no poetry or colour in the farm 
labourer’s life. It is this lack of poetic feeling 
which makes the English peasantry such an unin- 
teresting study. They are not facile in expression, 
the flow of language seems denied to them.” 

There is one very observable characteristic of 
these people, possibly it may not be racial, and yet 
I think it must be. It is their querulousness. 

From morning till night they find something to 
grumble about. May not this querulousness be 
the Saxon characteristic of lack of joyousness 
coming out in a particularly disagreeable form ? 
May not the old Saxon love of the grim and terrible 
and depressing have become transformed into a 
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temperament which is always on the outlook for 
something the reverse of sunshiny and happy and 
comfortable? They lack the lightheartedness of 
the Celt, and the self-repression of the Norman, 
and we get the full benefit of that state of the 
mental atmosphere which the word “ grumble” so 
onomatopoetically expresses. 

It must not be thought that the Saxon element 
is in the poor alone. ‘There are well-to-do families 
with Saxon patronymics and the Saxon character- 
istics so strongly marked that one does not wonder 
that the bearers of these names have made no mark 
as yetin the world. Perhaps in this age of science 
and specialisation there may at last be some of the 
Anglo-Saxon folk of the Upper Thames found on 
the roll of English worthies. Nevertheless, let 
none despise them because they have not won 
renown. It is the strong balance of the Saxon in 
England which keeps her midway between the 
“blind hysterics of the Celt” and the steel-like 
brilliancy of the Norman, which so often becomes 
hardness. It is the simple piety of the Saxon, sneer 
at it and call it respectability if you will, which is 
the salt which preserves this race of ours, their 
truthfulness and honourableness and domesticity 
which leaven the land, their sense of duty in all 
their undertakings which has won for our nation 
respect, their solid worth which has borne the 
polish which the Norman added to our race. 

E. BOYER-BROWN. 





A MOSAIC FACTORY. 


OSAIC work—the mosaic which comes not 
from Moses but from the Muses, and 
would be more appropriately called musaic 

—is one of the oldest of the decorative arts. 
It seems to have been practised by nearly all 
civilised nations past or present. It came from 
the East to Greece ; from Greece it made its way 
to Italy, where it flourished amazingly, chiefly on 
the pavements ; by the Romans it was taken much 
about the world, among other places to Constan- 
tinople, where it became a peculiarly Christian 
practice for the ornamentation of church walls ; 
and thence it returned to Rome as Byzantine or 
“‘ Greek” work to yield the marvellous decorations 
which are among the best-known of the imperial 
city’s treasures. The mosaics of St. Peter’s are 
famous the world over, and for years there has 
been a mosaic factory on the roof of the cathedral. 
But we need not go so far afield as to St. Peter’s 
to learn how mosaic is made, when we have a 
factory much closer home—in Battersea to wit— 
where everything from the preliminary design to 
the completed picture is a local product, with no 
foreigner having a hand in it from start to finish. 
There are many sorts of mosaic, as there are of 
all inlaid work. There is a mosaic of indurated 
bricks ; there is the old paving mosaic of stone 


cubes ; there is the Florentine mosaic of stone 
and shell cut to shape and inlaid in marble slabs, 
the mosaic that was set up by Austin de Bordeaux 
in the Taj Mahal at Agra, and thence spread over 
India. There is the Roman mosaic, « mostly 
made of glass, which ranges from an heroic picture 
on a wall to a tiny landscape in a finger-ring, and 
which can even be made microscopic by the glass 
being laid together in bars like the slips of wood 
in Tunbridge Wells ware, and drawn out under the 
influence of heat until, like a wire, it becomes as 
thin as a silk thread, from which the little tablets 
are cut off in sections with a pattern on them so 
minute that it requires a magnifying glass to admire 
them with. There is St. Petersburg mosaic, made 
entircly of glass, which is manufactured in the 
imperial factories there ; there is the Paris mosaic 
of an almost identical material ; and, in fact, when 
we speak of mosaic nowadays, we either mean 
marble mosaic built up of irregular cubes, or this 
more customary vitreous mosaic, which is of a 
much more lasting and brilliant character. 

In Rust’s vitreous mosaic, as made at Battersea 
and extensively used in our newer public buildings, 
the basis is broken glass, and the finished material 
is not unlike the opaque Egyptian stuff which has 
been known in the arts for over five thousand years. 
49 
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‘There has been glass in Egypt for ages continuously 
—in the days of the Fatimite caliphs even the 
coins were made of glass—and the translucent 
vessels represented on the Egyptian tombs three 
thousand and more years before Christ are of the 
oldest glass known in the world, dating, indeed, 
much farther back than those fabulous Phcenicians 
whom Pliny slily says “are rumoured” to have 
achieved a physical impossibility on the sands 
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below Mount Carmel; and which Phoenicians, 
without their qualifying introduction, have found 
their way into many books to figure in solemn 
earnest as glass’s first discoverers. 

For white mosaic only broken opal is used as a 
base ; but for any other colour any glass will do— 
rough or clear, plate, sheet, or flint, plain or stained. 
The treatment for all is the same, but, to avoid 
confusion, we will for the moment betake us to 


Battersea Park Road and follow the opal track with 
Mr. John Moore for our guide. 

The opal is brought to the works in barrow-loads 
by dealers, who make a profit at both ends, being 
generally paid for removing it as waste, and always 


paid for delivering it as “cullet.” It consists of 
breken gas-globes, lamp-shades, and shop tablets, 
familiar enough for its pleasing appearance and 
liability to breakage, and owing its colour to 
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aluminate of soda, or arsenious acid, or perhaps 
cryolite, or whatever may be the latest device for 
cheaply producing a glass that resembles white 
porcelain in everything but fracture. 

This opal cullet when required for use is care 
fully washed and picked over to eliminate every 
piece that may have a vestige of colour on it, and 
it is then entrusted to the tender mercies of a 
grinding mill, on much the same lines as a mincing 
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This mill, which is driven by a gas 
engine, consists essentially of a hopper, into which 
the cullet is thrown ; a revolving set of knives by 
which it is minced ; and a shoot through which it 


machine. 


is delivered. The knives are fixed in a wheel as if 
they were the rays of a star, and are bars of hard steel 
about six inches long, oblong in section, which are 
expected to grind up ten tons of metal before they 
are reduced to uselessness in the form of rounded 
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spikes like the teeth of a harrow. The glass is 
ground by them into a coarse, irregular, flaky 
powder, fine enough to stand mixture with silver 
sand and give a homogeneous glassy jelly when 
fused with it in the fervent heat of the melting-pot. 
The powdered cullet is mixed with the silver sand, 
from which all trace of iron has been washed away, 
in a sort of baker’s trough ; and with it is blended 
a little metallic oxide to give the tint it is desired 
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to attain, in what we may with all due respect de- 
scribe as the pancake. 

The next step is the cooking. ‘The mixture is 
placed in a skittle-shaped pot which comes from 
the Morgan works on the _ riverside, known 
by the clock-tower to every South Londoner ; and 
these pots, after much preliminary warming, are set 
in a furnace of the usual glass-works type, “ siege,” 
“ cave,” and all complete ; in fact, at this stage the 
making of mosaic is identical with the process of 
making glass as practised at Stourbridge and else- 
where, and of which a detailed description appeared 
some time ago in the “ Leisure Hour,” and has 
since been republished in “ Foundry, Forge, and 


Factory.” It is not needful to say more about it 
here. Easily imaginable are the same tremendous 


fire, the same concentrated heat, the same clear 
glow and blinding spurts of flame, the same flagged 
floors and scantily-clothed men, steaming and 
perspiring, stoking and prying amid piles of coke 
and ember and clinker; and the same fiery ac- 
cessories and incidentals warming up occasionally 
into that hottest of all tasks, removing a worn-out 
pot from its place on the almost melting “siege.” It 
is one of the sultriest of sights, and strikingly 
picturesque in its Rembrandtish play of flickering 
flame and varying gloom amid which daylight and 
firelight strive for mastery ; and there is nothing 
cool about it except the order and method neces 
sary for success, for once the fire is lighted it is 
never let go out, and any hitch or stoppage would 
be a waste of energy too expensive to be profitable 
or even allowable. 

As it is with the opal, so is it with the coloured 
material, all of which consists of certain proportions 
of ground cullet and silver sand and colouring 
powders, mostly oxides, cupric and otherwise, 
accustomed at certain temperatures, and at different 
periods under such temperatures, to give certain 
shades and tones out of the 25,000 varied hues 
which form the gamut of the complete mosaic 
maker. Accustomed, be it noted, for nothing is 
absolutely trustworthy in the manufacture of glass, 
which resembles cooking in nothing so much a: 
the prevalence of the unexpected, dependent on 
the humour and skill of the individual artist, who 
has to trust to feel and look, and not to ther 
mometers, to ensure the boiling being done to a 
turn. 

When the desired colour and consistency are 
obtained, which may not be until the pot has been 
some fourteen hours in the furnace, an iron bar 
about five feet long is heated at the tip and intro 
duced into the molten glass for a blob of the 
glowing jelly to be “ gathered” thereon, much as 
you would take out some treacle on the point of 
a stick. The blob is rolled about on a “marver” 
to roughly shape it, just as is done in a glass factory, 
and it is then laid on the bed of a screw-press 
adjusted to a nicety, and down on it comes the 
platen, squeezing it so as to form a round or square 
cake, divided by cross furrows which make it look 
like a slab of sweetstuff ready to be broken into 
tablets. 

The cooling of the cakes is a leisurely process, 
extending over some eight or ten hours. Six dozen, 
all hot, are packed into a four-wheeled iron truck 
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standing in the “lear” close by. The lear 
is the annealing oven, a long tunnel with a fire at 
one end giving the same temperature as that of 
the cakes at the time of their introduction, and 
open to the outer air at the other. Along the floor 
of the tunnel is a line of rails on which the train of 
trucks is run, the trucks being hooked one behind 
the other and slowly hauled through by means of 
a winch. Simple as it seems, annealing requires 
attention. ‘The principle is that the interior of the 
glass should cool at the same rate as the outside, 
for if the outside cools more quickly than the mass 
a series of strains is set up which may result in the 
cracking of the cake. If the temperature is too 
high to begin with, the cakes will fuse together ; if 
it is too low they will become brittle ; if it falls 
suddenly at any time during the tunnel journey, a 
whole truckload may be rendered useless ; and so 
it comes about that there is a strong percentage of 
failures, which on emergence into the daylight 
have to be sorted out and returned to the pot. 
The perfect material is a hard, tough, glassy 
cake, about nine inches in diameter, or nine inches 
on the side of the square, cut up into inch squares 
by parallel grooves crossing at right angles. 

These cakes are of two qualities and thicknesses. 
Those from which wall decorations are to be made 
are three-sixteenths of an inch thick, and are 
practically pure Opaque glass ; those from which 
the flooring is to come are half an inch thick, and 
are of a much denser and duller character owing 
to the large proportion of sand in the mixture, 
which exceeding sandiness it is that gives the grip 
to the feet, and makes mosaic flooring so much 
easier and less tiring to walk on than tiles, or even 
polished wood. 

The cakes are sorted out according to colour and 
stored away in bins. They are of the same texture 
all through, but sometimes, owing to a slight 
difference in temperature between the upper and 
lower plates of the press, or some other cause, the 
upper and lower surfaces are of slightly different 
shades, a state of things not entirely accidental, for 
it is these almost imperceptible differences which 
come in so useful in drapery and other subjects, 
and give the finished work its artistic value. 

As the colours are wanted the cakes are chipped 
off into tesserze. ‘The process of cutting is simple 
enough to look at. A block of iron with square 
sides is rested on a table ; the edge of the cake is 
laid on the edge of the block, and a tap with an 
“axe,” a curiously-shaped short-handled hammer, 
like a segment of a circle in shape, heavy and 
sharp-edged, is given ; and gradually, chip by chip, 
the cake is broken up into squares an inch or half 
an inch across. This chipping is not a rapid 
process. Even a skilful hand can only cut enough 
to cover a square yard in a day, but then he can 
chip into any shape or size that may be required, 
acute-angled or obtuse-angled, rectangular or other- 
wise ; and it is not easy to do this with such a 
substance, as the unpractised hand soon discovers, 
owing to the toughness and shell-like fracture of 
the glass, which will not always follow the line of 
the grooves, although it is much assisted by them. 

Such is the process adopted for all the material 
except the gold or silver stuff. For gold a special 
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cake is made a little thinner than the rest, and of 
a rich chocolate-brown colour. This is coated 
with a varnish and covered with leaf gold, which is 
burnt in as in the every-day painted glass trade. 
The silver cakes are prepared in the same way, 
although silver is rarely used owing to its weakness 
in decoration. Every other colour is got in the 
melting-pot after a cooking of some fourteen hours 
or so, the tints being chiefly due to iron or 
manganese, or, to a greater extent, copper—the 
most useful of metals, which will give red, blue, or 
green, according to quantity and temperature— 
and, to a smaller extent, cobalt, which is so 
powerful a dye that even a few grains will colour a 
potful. 

And now, having got our tesserae, which some 
call “smalts,” let us proceed to put them together ; 
and as our representative design for mural work, 
we cannot do better than take the three figures 
illustrated herein which have recently been placed 
in a church at Caterham in Surrey, and which are 
notable, first, for their excellence, and, secondly, 
for the contrast they afford with the ancient wall 
decoration at, Chaldon close by, and which all 
antiquaries know so well. 

It is not every design that will lend itself readily 
to treatment in mosaic. The difficulty is, of course, 
greater in figure subjects than in matters more or 
less geometrical, and thus it is that while geometri- 
cal designs are drawn to scale, designs for figures 
are usually full size, just as Raffaelle drew his 
cartoons full size for the tapestry it was intended 
to copy from them. Mr. Millson’s cartoons, from 
which our woodcuts are engraved, are nearly eight 
feet high, and are as bold and pleasing as drawings 
as their rendering is in mosaic. 

The first step is the tracing of the design, which, 
if it be to scale, has to be enlarged to full size on 
tracing paper. From this outline tracing placed 
face downwards a transfer is made with carbonic 
paper in the same way as a shopman “ manifolds ” 
his bills. In this way a reversed copy is obtained 
which is parted in sections on to pieces of card- 
board or strawboard sufficiently strong to be worked 
upon, and to stand the weight of the tesserz that 
are to be stuck down on to them in the next stage. 

When these strawboard templates are all pre- 
pared, one of them is laid on a flat table of slate 
and smeared with a sticky substance that looks like 
glue and treacle. The original design is hung up 
close at hand, and the men set to work, like a child 
with a box of bricks, to choose the tesserz that 
seem to match the original in colour, and bit by 
bit they build up the picture ; but, unlike the child, 
they build their picture up face downwards, and 
their art consists not only in matching colours, but 
in sticking down the little pieces of glass far enough 
apart for the cement that is coming to find its way 
between, and not too far apart or too near together 
to spoil the look of the patchwork. Section after 
section is built up face downwards in this way, 
until the picture is complete, all but any large area 
of background of one colour, which, sometimes in 
wall work and always in floor work, is filled in 
direct at a later stage. 

When all is ready for fixing, the sections on the 
strawboard and the “random” stuff, if any, used 
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for filling in the background are taken with some 
Portland cement to the scene of operations ; and 
there, on a bed of cement an inch and a half deep, 
the tesserae, paper side outwards, are placed and 
pressed so that the cement works its way up into 
the spaces between them. When the tesserz are 
properly levelled and set they are left to dry, and 
then the temporary backing of strawboard on 
which they were arranged is stripped away, and a 
final coat of thin cement run over to fill in what 
stray interstices may be left, and the whole picture 
is washed over to leave it clean and solid. 

And either on the wall or on the floor it seems 
to be indestructible. Twenty years and more ago 
this mosaic was used in South Kensington Museum, 
and it is still as good as ever ; it has been used at 
Windsor Castle, at Marlborough House, at Sand- 
ringham, in many municipal buildings, and recently, 
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and largely, inthe Imperial Institute ; and everywhere 
it has given no signs of deterioration, and is notice- 
able for its decorative effect and its freedom from 
slipperiness, due, as above hinted, to its peculiar 
composition, and also in no slight measure to its 
thin boundaries of cement. 

Of course it is not the only mosaic. Marble 
mosaic is also extensively used, in which the tesserz 
are chipped into cubes from slabs sawn from blocks, 
these cubes being dealt with in the same way as 
the smalts, being stuck face downwards on to thick 
paper, and eventually bedded in a similar manner 
to the others. But in the final stage there is a 
difference, for whereas the marble is ground smooth 
and level with a “float,” the vitreous has to be 
pressed level while the cement is wet, the grinding 
down of a glass by manual labour being for all 
practical purposes labour in vain, 
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KEYS FOUND 

FTER Mary Queen of Scots had succeeded in 

effecting her escape from the grim old fortress 

of Lochleven, when a furlong from the shore, 
her deliverer, Willie Douglas, threw the keys which 
had brought her her sighed-for freedom into the 
waters of the lake. There they lay till the dry 
summer of 1805, when a boy named William 
Honeyman, while strolling on its banks, picked up 
a bunch of five keys, large and small, described as 
being of “ antique workmanship, and fastened by 
an iron ring, which mouldered away when rubbed 
by the hand.” These the finder thoughtfully car- 
ried to the parish schoolmaster, Mr. John Taylor, 
who immediately forwarded them to the Ear! of 
Morton, Hereditary Keeper of Lochleven Castle, 
at Dalmahoy, near Edinburgh, where they still 
remain. 

Another relic of Queen Mary was discovered 
when the loch was drained in 1821. It was a 
sceptre with a cane stem, kilted with ivory and 
mounted with silver. “It had probably,” says Miss 
Agnes Strickland, “ formed part of her travelling 
regalia in happier days when she visited Lochleven, 
where she had a throne and cloth of estate, and 
occasionally gave receptions.” 

At the “ Exhibition of the Royal House of Stuart,” 
recently held at the New Gallery, Regent Street, 
one of the most interesting of the numerous relics 
of Mary Queen of Scots was a “gold or richly 
gilt key, with a gothic bow highly decorated, da- 
masked over with engraved flowers, having the date 
1568 deeply cut along the edges of the wards, and 
_ inscription ‘Mary Reg.’ round the rim of the 
Ow.” 

This key, which was taken out of Lochleven, was 
lent by Lady Elizabeth Leslie-Melville Cartwright, 
and the following history of its discovery was 
appended to this touching souvenir of the Scottish 
Queen :— 

“This key was found by some fishermen in their 
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nets. Taken by them to the Minister of Kinross, 
who gave it to Lord Leven. He sent it to Lady 
Harriet St. Clair for the purpose of having it 
sketched. She had a sketch made of it, which 
sketch is now at Dysart House.” 

A “curious and ancient iron key, much corroded, 
measuring seven inches in length, and showing re- 
mains of inlaid brass and richly-cut wards, with 
rounded ornament on stem, and remains of art- 
handie,” stated to have been found at Lochleven, 
was presented to the Museum of the Scottish 
Antiquaries by Professor Simpson in 1829. 

Another antique key of elaborate workmanship, 
having figures of angels and birds twisted into the 
scroll-work which forms the handle, was found by 
a young man while digging among the ruins of 
Lochleven Castle in the autumn of 1831. 

The large and very elegant key in the family of 
Adam, of Blair-Adam, which was exhibited at 
Queen Mary’s Tercentenary Exhibition at Peter- 
borough, was given to the grandfather of the late 
Sir John Adam by Sir Walter Scott, who “ believed 
it to be the key of the apartments in Lochleven 
Castle, having received it from a most trustworthy 
source.” 

In the Aber rarissimus of Blair-Adam the key is 
thus referred to by the writer : “ I must remark in 
passing that Sir Walter Scott was so pleased with 
our meetings (of the Blair-Adam Club) that he 
never missed attending them from 1817 to 1831, 
when the fatal loss of health obliged him to seek 
for its restoration in foreign parts. Before he went 
abroad he presented me with a pledge of his regard, 
on which I set a high value—a most curious and 
magnificent key of great size, which he said in the 
note accompanying it had been given to him as the 
key of the apartments in Lochleven Castle in which 
Queen Mary was confined. He added that it 
should be followed by a more particular account of 
how he came by it. In the meantime, he said, the 
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friend who had sent it to him was a sound antiquary, 
not likely to be imposed on himself, and sure not 


wilfully to impose on others. ‘That that gentleman 
believed it to be the key. As to himself, Sir 
Walter added that he would only say that if it was 
not the key, it deserved to be so from its elegance, 
strength, and structure. I afterwards received the 
more detailed and particular account.” 

The hill, or height, where the Queen was be- 
licved to have landed on the lake shore obtained, 
it is supposed, in memory of that event, the name 
of the “ Mary Knowe” ; but the place pointed out 
by Honeyman when in his sixty-eighth year to Robert 
Annan, Esq., surgeon, Kinross, and others, as being 
that where he had found the keys when a lad, is 
about three-quarters of a mile to the north of that 
hill— “ from the eastern, or isk Gate! of Kinross 
House, 172 yards, and from the eastern wall of the 
old churchyard, 84 yards.” 

An additional bunch of eight keys,? united by 
a brooch and flat hook—supposed, from their 
“unique” form and fine workmanship, to have 
been those of Queen Mary’s wardrobes—were also 
found in 1831, by a native of Kinross, ina “little 
sandy bay” on the north side of the islet known as 
the “Paddock Bower,” less than three hundred 
yards tu the eastward of the old churchyard of 
Kinross, nearly in a line with the donjon of the 
Castle, and with the spot—one hundred yards dis- 
tant--where the large keys now at Dalmahoy were 
formerly picked up. 

From the circumstance of the finding of the keys 
near to the north-west margin of the lake, and 
other corroborative evidence, Mr. Annan, from 
whose interesting notes on the Antiquities of 
Kinross-shire we have derived the greater part of 
our information, dismisses as improbable the “ Mary 
Knowe” tradition. He strengthens his arguments 
by pointing out the fact, that had Mary in the course 
of her adventurous voyage made that her goal, she 
must have passed a castellated edifice,’ belonging 
to, and then occupied by, the Douglases of Loch- 
leven, which, had the poor Queen attempted to do 
with her slender retinue, consisting of three persons, 

1 So called from the basket of fish sculptured on the top. 

? Now in the possession of the S. S. A., Edinburgh. 

5 Its ruined remains, covered with ivy and moss, are still to 
be seen close to the old margin of the loch. 
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KEYS FOUND IN LOCHLEVEN. 


namely, Jane Kennedy, the youth Willie Douglas, 
and a little girl of ten years, and that in the twilight 
of a May evening, she would have exposed herself 
to almost certain re-capture. 

Happily, however, all went well with the royal 
lady on this memorable occasion. She accom- 
plished her landing in safety, and her dreary 
imprisonment of ten months and a half was now 
at an end. 

A little later on, and Mary, full of hope and 
animation, escorted by the horsemen headed by 
John Beton, brother to the Archbishop of Glasgow, 
who had received her on the lake shore, “ swept 
past the hostile neighbourhood of Sir William Kir- 
kaldy, of Grange, unquestioned, and gained the 
Fifeshire coast, when, speeding over the rough 
waters of the Firth, she and her rapidly increasing 
company landed, according to local tradition, at 
the ancient wooden pier which formerly jutted into 
the sea just above the tower of South Queensferry, 
where she was met and welcomed by Lord Claud 
Hamilton, son of the Duke of Chatelherault, at the 
head of fifty armed cavaliers of his name and lineage, 
and other loyalists of the neighbourhood.” 

Afterwards she was conducted by the devoted 
Lord Seton to his castle of West Niddrie, in Lin- 
lithgowshire, where, alas ! amid joyful greetings and 
renewed homage, was enacted the “last bright 
scene ” of Mary Stuart’s sadly chequered existence. 
Here let us leave her, exulting in her newly-found 
freedom, once more a Queen, and surrounded by 
those of her nobles and gentlemen whom, as Miss 
Agnes Strickland beautifully expresses it, ‘‘ English 
gold had not corrupted, nor successful treason 
daunted.” ! 

ELLEN E. GUTHRIE. 


1 Mr. Annan, in his notes, says that if the South-eastern or 
Glassen Tower, also named Queen Mary's Tower, from a vague 
tradition that the unfortunate Queen was imprisoned in it, was 
really the scene of her confinement, the most insecure place in 
all the fortress had been chosen for her prison house, its windows 
being only some nine feet from the ground ; and that no part 
of Kinross is visible from it. Whereas, if Sir Walter Scott's 
account of Mary's escape in ‘‘ The Abbot” be accepted as the 
true one, where he makes it appear that a light shone nightly 
from the cottage of Blinkhoolie as a signal to the royal captive 
and her watchful attendants, and which also corresponds with 
the supposed route as indicated by the finding of the various 
keys, then the Queen's apartments must have been in the west 
side of the donjon. 
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It stands in a country house, at the 
end of a long room, once sacred to 
billiards, but now dedicated to the 
children—the home of their treasured possessions, 
their own special haunt and sanctum, The book- 
case has glazed doors and cupboards underneath, 
which shelter the ragged regiment, come down in 
the world and no longer fit for fine company, 

An examination of the shelves illustrates rather 
curiously the advance—shall we say ?—that nursery 
literature has made within the last half century. 
High up, beyond the reach of small hands, repose, 
dusty and unheeded, the tales that charmed a 
bygone generation—“ The Fairchild Family,” in 
three sober brown volumes; “Henry and _ his 
Bearer,” “ Holiday House,” most fascinating com- 
pany. 

“IT could read it to-day,” said a sedate, grey- 
haired lawyer not long ago, “ with the same delight 
it gave me when I was a little chap in a round 
jacket and breeches.” Perhaps he could ; but one 
shrinks from such experiments, for there is always 
the hazard that the old charm might vanish under 
middle-aged criticism. For my own part, I am 
content to look upon its familiar back with a kind 
of wounded, indignant affection and pity for its 
present neglect, for the young folks of this 
decade will have none of it. ‘They want something 
more highly spiced, more exciting and thrilling ; 
and a hundred pens are scribbling day by day to 
oblige these young patrons. Look at the claimants 
on the lower shelves—shipwrecks, earthquakes, 
battles, fires, floods, perils by land and by sea— 
nothing short of these will satisfy your end-of-the- 
century litthe man or maid. Even the honest old 
fairy stories must be tricked out anew and dressed 
in such fantastic raiment that one would pass 
these bosom companions by unrecognised in the 
Street. 


The Children’s 


Bookcase. 








A MEDLEY OF 





OPINION AND CRITICISM, 


And if there has been a mighty change in the 
development of the modern story, there has been a 
corresponding revolution in its illustration. Much 
has been said in the way of reproof and dispraise 
of the sensationalism that corrupts our lighter 
literature, but though the author deserves all he 
gets, it is time his partner in guilt, the artist, were 
arraigned at the bar of judgment. oubtless he is 
a finished draughtsman compared with his elder 
brethren, but how he revels in horrors, with what a 
relish he yields himself to the writer’s wild imagin- 
ings ! To be sure the old pictures were sufficiently 
humdrum—tamer even than the scenes they por- 
trayed. Open this battered copy of “The Wide 
Wide World.” Here is “Mr. John” (he was 
certainly a terrible prig) represented as a solemn 
young gentleman, with a high stock, a slim waist, 
and side whiskers ; and “Ellen” as a diminutive 
old woman with prim sausage curls. But did we 
quarrel with our very proper hero or heroine ? 
Did we not accept them in all good faith and 
simplicity, never so much as dreaming of hob 
goblins, and giants, and gruesome dwarfs, and 
uncanny, fearsome, mis-shapen beasts, with eyes 
of fire and wonderful horns and tails. All these 
the modern hero encounters, not to speak of 
such little matters as sea-fights and skirmishes with 
savages, and tussles with lions and tigers. 

Can this be good for the easily excited brain 
of childhood? May not some, at least, of the 
mysterious nerve complaints, the sleepless nights, 
the troubled dreams that puzzle the doctor, be due 
to an overwrought imagination, stimulated by the 
pictured horrors? Few even of the most carefully 
guarded children but suffer some natural, inborn 
dislike of the dark, and blench when the candle is 
snuffed out ; but think how enhanced must be the 
night-terrors when the hours of gloom are peopled 
with such awesome company rhe artist is pre 
eminently the children’s friend. ‘Those who can- 
not read, and those who have little taste that way 
and are slow to master print, will always eagerly 
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scan and scrutinise the pictures, and surely it 
becomes the illustrator that they do not suffer at 
his hands ? 

Such, at least, are the reflections called forth by 
an examination of the Christmas and birthday gift- 
books, which, with their gay and handsome bind- 
ings, make so fair a show in the children’s book- 
case.—K. 


A distinguished modern philosopher 
has noted that life on the earth is not 
uniform progress, but progress in a 
series of immense undulations. There is a kind of 
rhythm in most actions. Pain is nearly always 
rhythmical, and perceptibly so ; and in its rhyth- 
mical character is found one of its alleviations. 
The sharp fit or paroxysm, which one thinks barely 
endurable, passes ; and there succeeds a blissful 
interval, long or’short, in which the sensible dimi- 
nution of suffering seems almost like the return to 
health.—H. 


Rhythm in 
Pain. 


People hug themselves in self-com- 

Causes forSelf- nlacency for very strange reasons. I 
approval, 

know a young man who boasted “ that 
he had never climbed a hill, and had no intention 
of ever doing so!” He was young, leisurely rich, 
a public school boy of English race, living near 
some of the noblest English hills. He was not a 
cripple, nor, in the common acceptation of that 
word, an idiot. He called himself an athlete, and 
read sporting articles.—I. F. M. 


What Sir Walter Scott calls “the 
sublime and delectable pleasure of 
being well,” is a delight known to few men who 
live a laborious indoor life, or to those fashion- 
able women in the upper classes whose more 
wearisome task is to have nothing definite to do. 
Civilisation has its drawbacks, and the claims of 
society, especially during the London season, are 
very unfavourable to bodily vigour. Indigestion, 
sleeplessness, and what our forefathers used to call 
“vapours” and the “spleen,” afflict us as they did 
them. We know more about the laws of health 
than they did ; we understand, or think we under- 
stand, sanitary science ; happily we are far more tem- 
perate, and vigorous exercise for youths and maidens 
alike has become a prominent part of education. 
All these things are in our favour. On the other 
hand, the wear and tear of life is far greater than it 
was a century ago. Too often our evening enter- 
tainments begin at an hour when our forefathers 
went to bed ; nervous diseases, the doctors tell us, 
are far more prevalent than they were, and the 
numerous advertisements of patent medicines for 
soothing the nerves corroborate the statements of 
physicians. So also does the morbid sensitiveness 
to pain, which seems to have increased with the 
remedies that have been discovered to relieve it. 
At the same time Englishmen are more restrained 
than formerly in the expression of strong emotion. 
It was not unusual for a statesman of Elizabeth’s 


Sound Health. 
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age to burst into tears ; the humiliation of Lord 
Bacon caused him to weep bitterly, and a breach 
of privilege in the Parliament cf 1628 led to such 
sobbing that some members could not speak for 
emotion, and Coke, formerly Attorney-General, 
“one of the toughest men ever made, melted into 
tears like a girl.” Such sensibility, however, was 
not an indication of hysterical weakness, and it is no 
proof that we have stronger nerves than a Pym or 
a Cromwell because we have learnt to hide our 
feelings. It is possible that many of the habits 
which we consider essential to health would have 
been scorned by them as indications of effeminacy. 
Every age has its own notions of manliness. In 
the last century the poet Gray was considered 
effeminate because he drank tea for breakfast, 
while the rest of the University drank beer, and 
Jonas Hanway had the same mark set upon him 
for carrying an umbrella.—J. D. 


Tramp-houses are the hotels of the 
nomads. Probably there are few 
towns in the kingdom which do not 
possess one, and the tramps know them as well as 
the commercial traveller knows his favourite house 
in the place he stays in for the night. ‘These 
tramp-houses are all licensed, and many of them 
are of great antiquity, and have been managed by 
the same families for generations. ‘There is one 
which is said to have been held by the same people 
since the days of the Long Parliament. ‘The 
keepers of these houses, whose customers belong 
wholly to the vagrant classes, are themselves tramp 
in their sympathies, and play the principal part in 
keeping up the great tramp organisation which 
spreads all over the country. The pass-words and 
sign system of the beggars, which are different in 
different parts of the country, are circulated and 
renewed by them from time to time. When the 
signs and pass-words are changed, which happens 
about every three months, the new ones are sold 
to the tramps by the landlords of the tramp-houses, 
and a very lucrative tax this is. For one sign or 
pass-word will only carry a tramp a certain distance 
on his road, and when he enters a new circle, or 
when one sign has run its period, he must pay his 
freedom afresh.— H. 


Tramp- 
houses. 


People with what are sometimes 
called “a very gentle manner” may 
yet be intensely aggravating! Per- 
haps they find fault in a mild sweet way with some 
of your closest friends, over some of whose lapses 
perchance you have long been mourning in secret. 
When they have thus stung you into condemnatory 
speech—all the stronger if your love is great and 
your endurance has been long—then they turn 
round and plead for the offenders, and extenuate 
all their faults, and dictate to you a “charity” 
which they themselves forgot when they first broke 
the silence, and which they still fail to extend to 
the agonised vehemence they awoke by their touch 
on your too sore spiritual nerve !_ You may notice 
too that these blatantly “charitable” folk are 


Ungentle 
Gentleness. 
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usually very hard on the mere shortcomings or 
temporary aberrations of whose general tendency 
is good. They reserve their great leniency and 
their many “hopes for the best” for those lives 
strongly marked with evil. Is it possible that this 
much vaunted charity of theirs is given only where 
they have no temptation to envy ?—1. F. M. 


adie Although the close and accurate 
Reason, Observer of the actions of animals 
often finds it hard, and sometimes 

impossible, to draw a distinct line between instinct 
and reason—in other words, to say where the 
former leaves off and the latter begins—yet the two 
faculties are capable of being pretty clearly defined. 
There is an undoubted element of mind in instinct, 
but this faculty is quite independent of experience, 
whereas without experience there is no such thing 
as reason. Instinct induces an animal to act in 
pursuance of a certain end, without a clear under- 
standing on its part of what that end may be ; and, 
given the same circumstances and the same 
stimulus, all individuals of the same species will 
always perform, automatically or instinctively, the 
same actions. Reason, on the other hand, implies 
conscious deliberation, and a conscious adaptation 
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of certain definite means to certain definite ends. 
Instinct is antecedent to individual experience : 
reason comes after individual experience. In- 
stinctive actions become habitual and automatic in 
the course of generations ; rational actions come 
to our aid in all the fresh situations and unex- 
pected exigencies of life.—n. 


Which is the least desirable—the 
dread of being conspicuous. or the 
wish to be so? Both are the out 
come of self-consciousness, and the perfection of 
good manners is to forget self.—k. 


Perfect 
Manners. 


Fi Impressions--and especially first im 
irst Impres- anon ; vv ee 
siene. pressions—are unsafe guides. ‘They 

are to be mistrusted until time and 
experience have focused them into opinions. Yet 
we continue to judge each other by the passing 
mood of the passing moment, forgetting that a 
man at his best is no more his real self than a 
man at his worst. Angel and devil there are in all 
of us, and no estimate of human nature that ignores 
this truth will ever be just.—k. 





THE BAT CAVES NEAR SAN ANTONIO DE BEXAR. 


BY J. A. OWEN, 


‘TO most readers of history and of travels the 
name of San Antonio de Bexar suggests pic- 
tures of heroism and romance amidst beautiful 

natural surroundings, in as balmy and favourable 
an atmosphere as is to be found in any part of the 
world. The city lies in a lovely valley which is 
sheltered by gently rising hills ; there are abundant 
fine natural pastures round about it, watered by two 
rivers, the San Antonio and the Guadalupe. Noble 
trees stood in numbers along their banks, which 
made the spot so attractive to the soldiers of 
the King of Spain, after traversing many weary 
miles of prairie land accompanied by a few fathers 
of the devoted and intrepid order of St. Francis 
d’Assisi, that they fixed on it as the site for a 
military post and a religious mission. The scent 
of flowers and the song of birds gladdened the 
hearts of these fervent monks as they have done 
those of many a weary wanderer in search of 
health in later years. 

At the same time that this station and mission 
were being established, the foundations of the city 
of Philadelphia were laid, namely in the year 
1692—but how different from the staid sober Friends 
of Pennsylvania were the figures that cluster round 
San Antonio! In place of the plain Quaker garb, 
we have visions of warlike accoutrements, the flash 
of arms, the sounds of martial music, the flowing 


locks and the wild horses of Apache warriors, the 
blue gown of the Franciscan father ; and later on, 
Capuchin monks in robes of brown serge and bare 
sandalled feet, dusky maidens and _half-trained 
Indian youths, converts to the new faith. 

Texas was then a debatable land, contested for by 
France and Spain : Louis the Fourteenth claiming 
the country by virtue of the explorer La Salle, who 
built the fort of St. Louis at the mouth of the 
Lavaca in 1685 ; and the post of San Antonio was 
established by the King of Spain to oppose the 
aggression of France. 

Noble mission buildings were erected under the 
direction of the monks along the river banks ; there 
are still the remains of five of these in a very fair 
state of preservation. On one of them the Indian 
converts and their religious teachers worked for 
twenty-one years. 

The ruins of the San José mission stand on the 
plains four miles to the west of San Antonio city. 

The King of Spain sent out an architect of great 
fame to superintend its construction. Writing of 
one of these old missions, a contributor to “ Scrib- 
ner’s” said: “It bore here and there hints of the 
Moorish spirit—the tendency to arch and vault 
one sees so much in Spanish architecture. The 
great dome sprung lightly over the main hall of the 
church was a marvel of grace and precision... . 








It is a grand piece of masonry, my masters of to- 
day ; you can certainly do but little better than did 
the poor friars and Indians a century ago. Built 
of the soft stone of the country, it has crumbled in 
many places, but it looks as if it would last another 
century.” 

Instead, however, of the feathers and gay 
blankets of mounted Apache and Mexican settlers 
flashing along the plains, and the chant of priests 
and their converts, there is to-day the scream and 
whistle of railway engines approaching the city from 
four different directions. And, alas for the poetry 
and romance that was attached to those grand old 
church buildings! the large Texas bat now reigns 
there undisturbed. In all disused buildings he 
establishes himself quickly. Nay, even in such as are 
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nearest railway depot, we cannot say the nearest 
town, since Davenport, like so many cities of the 
plain out West, consists only of a name—a few 
houses, a store, and a saloon. 

The bats have been utilised ; the droppings in 
the bottom of their cavern homes make probably 
the best guano that is brought into this country. 
Guano, the Peruvian name for the droppings of 
sea-fowl, is valuable in proportion to the amount 
and variety of chemical matters it contains, such as 
are necessary to the existence of plants. 

The attention of Europe was first called to the 
great utility of the manure of sea-fowl asa powerful 
fertiliser by Humboldt, who brought some samples 
of it from the Chincha Islands in 1804; but this 
attracted little notice, until in 1840 Liebig pub- 





ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT BAT CAVE. 


in as frequent requisition as the Courthouse in San 
Antonio, which has recently been abandoned for a 
new one because the upper part of it became 
infested with bats, which in their turn are infested 
with vermin of a kind that attach themselves also 
to man. 

Shades of dignified Spanish Don and fervent friar! 
hear the late statement of the highest legal dignitary 
in your ancient city, that “it was no use mincing 
the matter, the people could not sit in court, they 
were just driven out by those mean measly lice.” 

The police station is commonly called the Bat 
caves, because to them are taken those unholy 
spirits who make night hideous with their drunken 
orgies. 

We have to do with real bat caves in this article, 
however, and these are situated over twenty miles 
away from San Antonio, which to-day is a flourishing 
city of about 43,000 inhabitants. Davenport is the 





lished a work on chemistry in its bearings on 
agriculture and physiology, in which he demon- 
strated the value and importance of artificial 
manures. Two years later a regular trade in 
guano was begun. For a long time the Chinchas 
Islands guano was the only kind used. 

Besides the actual droppings of the birds, there 
are nitrogenous compounds which have their origin 
in the decay of the osseids of bone, skin, cartilage, 
and feathers. The nitrogenous guano of Peru is 
rich and stimulating ; but as it tends to produce an 
excessive development of foliage, it is best suited 
for applying to soils where grass and those plants 
are grown in which the development of stem and 
leaf is specially desired. 

In the West African guano islands in 1845 three 
varieties of guano were found : the lowest being a 
crust or bottom guano, the next a seal guano which 
contains much seal fur, also the bodies of dead 
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sea-animals, etc. ; and the uppermost layer being the 
bird guano, in which were many mummified bird 
skins and great quantities of feathers. 

In this seafowl guano there is always loss 
through damage from sea water and the moisture in 
the atmosphere from sea mists, whereas that which 
is taken from caverns has been kept in a dry air 
and a confined space, which is favourable to the 
fermentation and the chemical changes necessary to 
a good manure : Oxygenation and evaporation are 
prevented. Besides the excrement of the bats, 
there is always a great quantity of the food they 
take into the caves with them which drops to the 
ground. Abundance of fish is necessary for the 
production of good island guano ; in the case of 
the bats the enormous quantities of insects on the 
Texas plains supply the same essential matters. 
Such is the number of insects always in the air, 
that your cup will get partly filled with them whilst 
you are drinking your coffee. 

The guano of bats has been found in large 
quantities in many caverns in parts of France, Italy, 
and the Pyrenees, as well as in New Zealand. The 
great bat guano caves of San Antonio are in the 
hands of an English company, who have sunk a 
shaft some hundreds of feet back from the mouth 
of the cavern, by means of which they get into 
the cave, to dig the guano without disturbing the 
sleeping bats. It is then drawn up to the sheds, 
where they pack it in bags, and then take it in mule 
waggons to Davenport, whence it is carried by rail 
to various parts of the States, as well as to the ports 
for shipment to Liverpool. 


Until recently a son of one of our English peers! 
was manager of the work carried on. His one 
servant had been a cook in one of Spiers & Pond’s 
establishments. Besides him there were about 
twelve men, who worked in the caves, and packed 
and conveyed the guano the seven miles down to 
the railway depot. All the water they used had to 
be brought back from Davenport on the empty 
waggons. Coffee is the universal beverage, the 
manager only allowing the men a small barrel of 
beer on Saturday evenings when the wcek’s work 
is over. 

The number of bats in the largest cave is enor- 
mous. Mr. Hood reckoned that the company 
lost many thousands in one bad year. ‘They 
reckon the number by the space of roof and 
wall they cover by night. Closely packed together 
in regular rows they hang. During the day they 
doze there, and when evening comes it is a wonder 
ful sight to see them issue forth from the mouth of 
the cave in a dark stream, like a moving cloud, for 
quite two hours, with a noise and whirr of wings 
which sounds like a gale of wind. The sight is 
wonderfully interesting, but the stench from the 
creatures is almost unbearable. 

The supply of guano is naturally not inexhausti- 
ble. After being closed four years a cave is opened, 
and then it is closed again as soon as the guano 
has been removed. 

This Texas bat is a large species, measuring 
about thirteen inches from tip to tip of wing. 


1 Hon. Victor Nelson Hood, a son of Lord Bridport. 





THE LAND 


BY DAVID KER, 


“4 #7G for all your dates!” said a waggish 
student, when asked to give the date of some 
important event. But his jest might be 

taken literally on the fruitful soil of the North 

African seaboard, which—like a small storekeeper 

putting all his scanty stock of goods in the window 

for show’s sake—does its best to hide from the eyes 
of passing travellers, by a display of rich and varied 
fertility along its narrow coast-line, the ghastly and 
unchanging desolation of the Great Desert behind 

i. The “ Land of Dates” is also the land of figs, 

corn, grapes, and many other grcwths, poured forth 

over its green valleys and sunny uplands with a 

lavish abundance of which the bleak and misty 

North knows nothing. 

When I first read, years ago, how poor little 
Gulliver lost his way among the giant corn-stalks of 
Brobdingnag, I littlke dreamed that I should one 
day do the very same thing myself. While tramping 


OF DATES. 


over the hills from Oran to Mers-El-Kebir, in 
Western Algeria, I plunged suddenly down into a 
hollow, seeking a short cut (which, as usual, turned 
out to be a very long one) through a field of dhaura 
—the commonest variety of African corn—the tops 
of which rose far above my head, shutting out 
everything but the sky, and at times all but hiding 
even ¢hat. Through this corn-forest—my adven 
tures in which threatened to become a cerea/ story 
of a new kind, and “to be continued ” much longer 
than I liked—I wandered for more than an hour, 
and escaped from it only to have the pleasure of 
discovering that I was at least a mile and a half 
farther from my objective point than when I first 
entered. An ear which I broke from one of these 
cereal Goliaths measured /wo feet seven inches, and 
the total length of stalk and ear together was rather 
more than fifteen feet ! 

The various ways of going from Tripoli to Algeria, 
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or Morocco (as Lord Bacon would have said), are 
three in number, the first step in all three being to 
return to Malta, as the French steamer plying 
between Malta and Tripoli goes no farther. But 
beyond that point the three lines diverge widely. 
The first method is to go by one of the passing 
English steamers from Malta right on to Gibraltar, 
and thence across the strait into Africa, thus avoiding 
the necessity of looking about you or seeing any- 
thing at all, for which reason this route is naturally 
a great favourite with ordinary tourists. 

The second choice is to run across by French 
steamer to Tunis and Bona, and there to catch the 
mail packet for Marseilles, whence you then start 
afresh, and coast along the shore of Spain down to 
the Algerian port of Oran, after which you may 
pursue your journey either by land or by water. 
This route gives you a passing peep at the grand 
mountain scenery of rocky Corsica, and its tiny 
capital, Ajaccio, to which the grim renown of one 
terrible name has given a celebrity which it could 
never have attained otherwise. 
little town, with its trim white sea-front and dainty 
Italian boulevards, has absolutely nothing in its 
outward aspect to suggest any association with him 
whom Count Tolstoi has styled “the hangman of 
the nations.” There is indeed a very tame statue 
of the great destroyer, which looks down upon you 
complacently from its pedestal close to the water’s 
edge (as if the name of afoleon needed any statue 
to commemorate it !) with the air of a well-to-do 
local alderman. There is, too, a little way along 
the shore to the west of the town, a modernised 
edition of the snug seaside villa where Signor Carlo 
Buonaparte and his renowned children once lived 
quietly among their simple neighbours, and where 
the future Kings of Spain and Holland used to run 
screaming away from the flash and bang of the toy 
cannon fired on purpose to startle them by “ that 
mischievous little Napoleon.” The sole memorial 
which history would care to note on this famous 
spot is a fragment of blackened and crumbling 
masonry on the rising ground that commands 
Ajaccio to the north-east, a mute witness of the 
first warlike enterprise ever undertaken by the des- 
tined conqueror of Europe. In the spring of 1793, 
when the whole island was ablaze with the struggle 
between the armies of the French Republic and 
the Corsican insurgents of the patriotic party, 
Napoleon (then a young subaltern of twenty-four) 
was sent from Bastia with a small detachment to 
fall upon his native town. He succeeded in cap- 
turing the Torre di Capitello, a tower which then 
dominated Ajaccio from the crest of this rising 
ground ; but, being surrounded and besieged in it 
by overwhelming numbers, he defended it with 
characteristic tenacity till it became utterly untena- 
ble, and then blew it up with his last remaining 
gunpowder. 

Third in this competition of routes comes the 
passage from port to port by one of those snug little 
French coasting steamers which hover like bees 
along the whole African seaboard, from Bona on the 
east to Algiers on the west, and keep you in sight 
of the splendid panorama of the “ Land of Dates” 
from first to last—a panorama which, with its con- 
stant alternations of savage grandeur and delicate 
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But the meek- 


beauty, and its picturesque mingling of antique 
barbarism and modern refinement, may bear com. 
parison with the best scenery of Palestine or 
Central Asia.' 

It is, in truth, this sudden starting-up of the first 
century in the midst of the nineteenth which forms 
the greatest charm of this strange region. One 
half-hour’s walk from the Parisian cookery and 
brand-new billiard-tables of Blidah or Medeah 
brings you among tombs dating back to the days 
of Hannibal, rude waggons and clumsily-yoked oxen 
such as those which followed the Proconsul Sallust 
through Numidia, turbaned husbandimen watering 
tiny gardens by trenches cut in the old Carthaginian 
fashion, loopholed farm-houses recalling the fortress- 
like “khootori” of my old friends the Cossacks of 
the Don, and queer little “ gourbis ” of sticks, straw, 
and mud, the mere sight of which would suffice to 
convince any Darwinian that the first Moor must 
have been a bird, whose nest-like style of architec- 
ture has become hereditary among his descendants. 
You lose your way amid gloomy forests and frowning 
crags, only to come suddenly upon a group of French 
officers playing dominoes in front of a gilt-lettered 
restaurant. You pass almost at one stride from 
crowded streets and plate-glass windows to the 
brow of a precipice worthy of Salvator Rosa himself, 
with mountain monkeys chattering above you, and 
mountain torrents booming hoarsely below. 

The coasting steamers themselves are quite as 
picturesque a study as the shores along which they 
pass. A “Samolet” packet on its way down the 
Volga to Astrakhan at the end of the season, an 
Arabian pilgrim steamer wriggling its way into 
Djeddah Harbour, with the purple hills around 
Mecca looming up to the eastward, has not a more 
motley and cosmopolitan freight. Your right elbow 
touches a red-whiskered British “drummer” from 
Manchester, your left a stately, white-turbaned 
Moor from Tangier. Stepping back to avoid the 
greasy shoulder of a half-clad Tunisian Arab, you 
brush against the gold-laced jacket of a smart young 
sub-lieutenant of French dragoons, who has in his 
hand the last abomination of Zola. Swarthy Spani- 
ards, black-curled Maltese, trim French seldiers in 
scarlet pants, jolly Gascon farmers, lean, sallow 
Algerians, gaunt, wolfish Arabs in long white mantles, 
supple, o ive-cheeked, piratical Greeks, and slim, 
red-capped Italians, with the genuine “ Masaniello ” 
look on their handsome brigand-like faces, are all 
blended in one group ; and this, combined with 
the pouring rain that honours our departure, and the 
medley of horses, dogs, sheep, and poultry, that 
crams the fore-deck, makes the whole steamer look 
very much like Noah’s first attempt at an ark, 
overcrowded by a false alarm of the Deluge. 

But this picturesque diversity of aspect does not, 
unhappily, extend itself to the local sea ports, which 
have as little variety asif they had been originally 
issued in serial numbers, and then (to make a very 
poor pun) bound together in black Morocco, or, 
rather, in what was Morocco in the good old times 


1 Nearly all the best points of the Atlas range have been 
made accessible by good military roads, and those who are not 
strong enough to attempt the mountain journey on foot or on 
horseback can now perform the greater part of it in a car- 
riage, —D. K. 
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when every potentate’s frontier extended just as far 
as he had power to rob and kill. The “variety” 
of the five minor coast towns of Algeria —Philippe- 
ville, Collo, Djidjelli, Bougie, and Dellys—is on a 
par with that of the Australian bill of fare in the old 
story : ‘‘ Breakfast—tea, damper-bread, and mutton ; 
lunch — mutton, damper-bread, and tea ; dinner— 
damper-bread, mutton, and tea ; supper—mutton, 
tea, and damper-bread.” Each place in turn shows 
you the same features exactly repeated—a deep, 
crescent-shaped bay, shut in by frowning cliffs ; a 
huge, dark-green slope of wooden hillside, with a 
tiny white town pasted on it like a postage-stamp ; 
a long, low breakwater (which seems much more 
likely to be broken by the water than to break it), 
white as snow from end to end with the foam of the 
lashing waves ; a very dirty tricolour flag, waving 
majestically over a fort about the size ofan inkstand ; 
a kind of miniature “ Great Wall of China,” pock- 
marked with unnecessary loopholes, running up 
hill and down dale into places where no enemy 
would ever think of going, or could do anything if 
he did ; one big new hotel, elbowing its way to the 
front of the mass of smaller buildings around it ; 
and a population consisting chiefly of Arab beg- 
gars, Spanish cut-throats, French defaulters, Italian 
thieves, and Greeks whose honesty is of the sort 
defined in the bitter Levantine proverb : “The 
Greek wines steal all heads, the Greek women steal 
all hearts, and the Greek men steal everything.” 

Even Algiers itself, the Naples of North Africa, 
does not always sustain its reputation. Mrs. Ker’s 
camera would have done itself but scanty justice 
had she attempted to photograph “the city of 
corsairs” as it appeared to us on a gloomy Decem- 
ber evening, amid the wet, misty dimness of a truly 
African pour of rain, through which the great 
pyramid of white houses above us loomed like a 
half-melted snow-drift. But the panorama of the 
bay at sunrise next morning made full amends for 
all. Far up the dark hillside, long ranks of white 
Eastern houses rose in endless succession almost 
to the crest of the ridge along which the graceful 
palms expanded their vast banner-like leaves to the 
brightening sunshine. From horn to horn of the 
great crescent, the blue shining bay lay outspread 
like a lake between its dark, wood-crowned shores. 
The solid grey masonry of the huge sea-wall 
(along which bristles a forest of tapering masts and 
gaudy flags) threw into the foreground of the pic- 
ture an element of cold and massive strength, the 
sternness of which was picturesquely relieved by 
the dazzling whiteness of the great Hamet Mosque, 
and the stately mansions of hewn stone that en- 
circled it like a life-guard. High up the curving 
hill to the right, the dark, glossy foliage of the 
Jardin de Marengo broke the glaring white of the 
great pile of Arab houses ; and beyond them, on 
every side, the green sunny slopes rose against the 
warm dreamy blue of the African sky, and the 
dainty little villas peeped like shy children through 
masses of rich, semi-tropical vegetation. 

But when once you enter this city of wonders, 
your first feeling is unquestionably a sense of dis- 
appointment. One half of the town is what you 
have seen a dozen times before, and the other is 
what you would much rather not have seen at all. 
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The French quarter, with its cafés, boulevards, 
hotels, theatres, broad white sidewalks, and squares 
with the usual central fountain and the usual over- 
shadowing trees, is merely an édition de luxe of 
every French town from Boulogne to Marseilles. 
In the Arab quarter you plunge at once into a horrid 
unending cobweb of narrow, crooked, filthy lanes, 
where you find yourself stepping from one man’s 
threshold down another man’s chimney, and can 
thrust your arms into two opposite doorways at 
once. One street is literally roofed in by projecting 
houses. Another trickles away down the hill in 
an endless succession of slippery ledges, down which 
you slide, or tumble, or do both. A third, after 
treacherously leading you in the right direction for 
a minute or two, ends suddenly in front of a low, 
dark doorway, in which squats a greasy, half-clad 
Arab. In such a district, taking ten steps in any 
direction and hopelessly losing your way are, as 
the Kentuckian orator phrased it, “catamount to 
the same thing ;” and long before you succeed 
in finding it again, you will have worked yourself 


“ into a state of excitement equal to that of the 


penny-novel hero, with whom “to rush wildly up 
and down London Bridge for half an hour was the 
work of a moment.” 

3ut in spite of this monotonous uniformity of the 
Algerine ports, we at least are likely to distinguish 
one of them from the rest, and to remember every 
detail of its appearance, as long as we live ; and not 
without good reason, as will presently appear. 

Nearly one-half of our coasting voyage from Bona 
to Algiers had been prosperously accomplished, and 
all seemed to promise well for what was left. We 
had passed the seven-pronged headland of Ras 
Seba-Roos, and were heading straight across the 
broad shallow bay beyond it toward the low, hook- 
shape promontory of Cape Jiljel (just behind which 
lay our next halting-place, the little port of Djidjelli), 
when the wind—which had fallen almost to a calm 
during the earlier part of the day—began suddenly 
to blow freshly from the north, rapidly strengthening 
to a stiff breeze, and seeming to grow stronger and 
stronger with every moment as we neared Cape Jiljel. 

By what afterwards proved to be a very lucky 
chance, our few fellow-passengers had taken refuge 
from the cold in the snug saloon below, and were 
engaged in playing cards or dominoes, reading or 
being seasick ; so that just then we had the deck all 
to ourselves. 

All at once, as I turned to watch the rising out- 
line of Cape Jiljel, I was struck bya look of grave 
anxiety on the face of the officer of the watch, 
instantly reflected upon that of the captain, who had 
just come out of his state-room and walked forward 
Then I began to notice that we were much nearer 
to the land than usual, and seemed to be getting 
closer and closer every moment. The cape was 
now full in view, and a long white line of boiling 
foam along its edge marked the whereabouts of the 
terrible “ Zahret Reef,” one of the deadliest on the 
whole African seaboard. Then I saw it all. The 
strong north wind had thrust us into the clutch of 
the “shore current,” and we were now driving right 
down upon the reef ! 

I saw the captain’s face harden suddenly like 
congealed metal, as he shouted hoarsely : 
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“ Reverse the engines !” 

But by this time the wind had risen to a perfect 
gale, which, joined to the force of the current, far 
overmatched all that our engines could do. Closer 
and closer we were driven to the deadly shore, till 
I could plainly see through the flying spray the 
beach crowded with people anxiously watching our 
progress. But the sight of them standing there in 
perfect safety, so near and yet so unreachable, while 
we were borne on to apparently certain death, only 
deepened the horror of our situation ; for now the 
whole sea in front of us was white with the 
seething foam of the breakers, among which our 
light steamer would have no more chance than an 
egg-shell. 

Suddenly, amid the maddening din of wind and 
wave, the rattle of chains, the groaning and creaking 
of the strained timbers, the hoarse roar of the 
boatswain’s orders, and the quick trampling of feet 
as the crew rushed to obey them, I heard the 
captain shout : 

“Cast loose the life-buoys ! ” 

Then, indeed, I thought that all was over with 
us ; for I well remembered when we had last heard 


that cry, as the boats in which we had fled from 
our sinking ship were whirled onward to the leaping, 
foaming breakers of the fatal West-African shore. 
But just then I felt that the lashing spray, which 
had hitherto scourged my shoulders, was now 
beating full in my face. The wind had changed at 
the last moment, and was now blowing off the shore 
instead of to it ! 

The captain felt it too, and his set, grim face 
lighted up like that of a doomed prisoner suddenly 
reprieved from death, as he shouted through his 
speaking-trumpet (but faintly heard even then amid 
that hellish uproar) an order to set a storm-staysail 
forward. 

So evenly balanced were the chances of life and 
death, that even that tiny strip of canvas sufficed 
to turn the scale. Just as the gnashing breakers 
seemed almost under our bow, the vessel’s head 
began to veer slowly round—the reversed engines 
clanked and hammered more furiously than ever 
—the sail was seen to fill out little by little—and, 
slipping as it were through the very fingers of death, 
we struggled past the perilous cape, and glided 
safely away into the open sea once more. 





Handsome 


“ a glad that you think Ned a handsome man, although 
—I mean no offence— 

If you hadn’t said so, we shouldn’t have ticught a very 
great deal of your sense. 

You see, we're all proud of Edward Wright. 
heard our gaffer one while 

Say he’d give five hundred pounds cash down to have 
Ned’s. figure and style. 

And then it ain’t merely his form and face, he’s a rare 


Why, I 


good workman too: 
It’s like as if Nature for once had tried to make a man 
handsome through !” 


The speaker, a puddler short and stout, lounged near the 
entrance gate 

Of a large ironworks in a Midland town, where I had 
some time to wait. 

I’d made a remark, in a casual way, as we stood together 
there, 

About a man who had strolled outside for a breath of 
cooler air. 

IIe was six-feet-three at least, square built, compact, and 
limbs cut clean ; 

But what struck me most was his graceful pose, and his 
bold and lofty mien. 

Ilis shapely head was poised, like that of a Grecian 
statue of old ; 

His arms and neck—they were fully exposed—were white 
and of perfect mould ; 


ed. 


His auburn hair was crisply curled ; his grey eyes beamed 
with light ; 

‘Well pleased with myself and all the world,” seemed 
to say the face so bright. 

He might have stood as a model rare of Vulcan o1 
Hercules ; 

His conscious power and calm repose reminded one of 
these. 

He wore greaves of iron on legs and feet, like a mailed 
knight in the field ; 

And on his head was tilted back a wire-gauze visor shield ; 

For he worked at the hammer, where in burning hail the 
melting cinder flew, 

As he moulded the slabs ’neath the ponderous blows into 
shapes compact and true. 


A harsh bell rang, and the shingler turned to the forge 
for another heat, 

With head erect, and swinging arms, and loudly clanking 
feet. 

But surely it isn’t the weight alone of the irons he has 
to drag, 

That makes him stride so slowly? What! why, one leg 
seems to lag! 


“*You’re right,” said the puddler, ‘‘ his one leg’s lame. 
Yes, an accident, as you say. 

But we’re proud of that. T’ll tell you why, if you’ve got 
ten minutes to stay. 
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Three years ago—yes, this very month—and ‘twas just 
about as hot— 

Ned had been advanced to a forehand’s place, and was 
proud of the berth he’d got. 

He'd been secretly courting, for months before, a girl 
named Lettie Lee 

(Her father was millwright), and now, Ned thought; was 
the time to speak out free. 

Now the girl she favoured Edward’s suit, but her father, 
strange to say, 

Had set his heart on another match, with a furnaceman 
named Bray. 

Joe Bray was a decent sort of chap—he was older than 
Ned, and more staid : 

But you can’t expect mere steadiness to count for much 
with a maid ; 

So Bray took care, in self-defence, that Lettie’s father 

knew 

Ned’s gay pranks, though, to tell the truth, they were 

innocent and few. 

But Lee was a man straitlaced and stern; and so, when 
Ned spoke out, 

He refused him at once, and encouraged Bray, who was 
always hanging about. 

This didn’t improve the relations between the two men, you 
well may guess. 

Bray was sullen and shy with Ned, and he, in his way, 
showed his scorn no less. 


Al 


They didn’t quarrel, or bandy words in the forge, as they 
daily met: 

But no love was lost between them, that was plain to all 
our set. 


“In the forge, you must know, Bray’s duty was to bring 
his iron to Ned, 

And throw the glowing mass beneath the enormous hammer 
head. 

Now Bray was spare and undersized, and none too strong 
at best, 

And the heat, the day I’m telling of, had put stronger 
men to the test. 

So when he had dragged the heavy ball down the forge 
to the hammer side, 

And paused for breath, his distress from the heat he vainly 
strove to hide. 

Ned, seeing him fagged, half turned to propose (what he’d 
done for many that day) 

To relieve him his last most irksome task; but Bray, 
scowling, turned away. 

With a desperate effort he grasped the tongs, and timing 
himself to the blow, 

Flung round the ball; but his strength gave way, and 
alas! it fell too low. 

Down rolled the heavy glowing ball, and dragged Bray 
off his feet, 

And he fell on the anvil face, o’erpowered by fatigue and 
excessive heat. 


“I always feel when I’m telling it, sir, and get to this 
part of the tale, 

That I want to get on at lightning speed, and that 
common words must fail 
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To describe our utter helplessness, and the sickening, 
nameless dread 

That held us spell-bound, looking on our mate as good 
as dead. 

It took but a few short seconds to happen, I know full 
well, 

But the thoughts that rushed through my brain in the time 
would take too long to tell. 


**I have heard Ned say, he paused to think and argue 
whether or no 

He should risk his own, in an effort to save the life of 
his rival Joe: 

And the thought came,—Lettie would soon be his, if Bray 
were out of the way. 

But, to us who watched him, he seemed to act on the 
instant, without delay. 


*“*We saw Bray lie on the anvil face, and the hammer 
slowly rise : 

When it falls again!—We held our breath,—we 
scarce believe our eyes. 

Ned had thrown himself on the prostrate form, and the 
pair had rolled pell-mell 

In the hammer pit, on the burning slag, but safe from the 
blow which fell ! 

It fell with a thud that shook the forge. The spell was 
broken, and then 


could 


We stopped the engine, and rushed to save from their 


a 


peril the injured men. 


**Joe Bray was the first to recover the shock. We found 
he’d escaped scot-free ; 

While Ned, who fell under, had broken his thigh, and 
dreadfully burned his knee. 

He lay for three months in the hospital ward, where, 
every visiting day, 

Joe Bray took him fruit and choicest flowers, 
hobby that way. 

The burn proved worse than the fractured thigh, and de 
layed the setting so long 

That the leg had shrunk quite an inch, they found, when 
at last Ned was well and strong. 

And ever since then Bray worships the ground that’s 
walked upon by Ned ; 

And be wouldn’t stand calmly by to hear a word against 


he had a 


him said, 


You mean Lettie Lee? That al? 


came straight and right. 


** How about the girl? 


Bray threw up the sponge at once, and left her free for 
Edward Wright. 

Some even say that he spoke for Ned a good word in 
her father’s ear ; 

But it must have gone sadly against the grain to give up 
his fancy there. 

Be that as it may, Ned married the girl-—and a handsome 
couple they make. 

But I see my charge is ready.—Good-day ! 
heat to take.” 


I’ve one more 


‘*TOM BROWN,” 
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HE King, being informed by Dr. Barnard, the 
Queen’s librarian, that Dr. Johnson occasion- 
ally visited the Royal library,' gave orders 

that he should be told when the Doctor came 
again, that he might have the pleasure of his 
conversation. 

This was done, and no sooner was the Doctor 
seated than the librarian went to communicate the 
information to his Majesty, who said he was 
then at leisure, and would come to see him. Dr. 
Barnard led the King through a corridor towards 
the library, and he entered by a private door. 
Johnson, on being told that the King was in the 
room, started up, and stood still. His Majesty ap- 
proached him, and at once was courteously easy. 

The King, after the usual compliments, asked 
some questions about the libraries of Oxford, 
where the Doctor had lately been. Asked whether 
there were better libraries at Oxford or Cambridge, 
he answered he believed the Bodleian was larger 
than any they had at Cambridge, adding, “I hope, 
whether we have more books or not than they have 

1 This was what was then called ‘‘ the Queen's Library,” bought 
by the King in 1761, and settled on Queen Charlotte. The 
present Buckingham Palace occupies the site. Dr. Johnson 


gave Dr. Barnard his advice about arranging the books. The 
interview with the King was in 1766. 


at Cambridge, we shall make as good use of them as 
they do. Being asked whether All Souls’ or Christ 
Church library was the largest, he answered, “ All 
Souls’ library is the largest we have, except the 
Bodleian.” “Ay,” said the King, “that is the 
public library.” 

His Majesty inquired if he was then writing any- 
thing. He answered, he was not, for he had pretty 
well told the world what he knew, and must now 
read to acquire more knowledge. 

The King said, “I do not think you borrow much 
from anybody.” : 

Johnson said he thought he had already done 
his part as a writer. “I should have thought so 
too,” said his Majesty, “if you had not written so 
well.” 

The King having observed that he supposed he 
must have read a great deal, Johnson answered 
that he thought more than he read, that he had 
read a great deal in the early part of his life, but, 
having fallen into ill-health, he had not been able 
to read much compared with others ; for instance, 
he said, he had not read much compared with 
Dr. Warburton. 

On this the King said that he had heard Dr. 
Warburton was a man of such general knowledge 
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that you could scarce talk with him on any subject 
on which he was not qualified to speak, and that 
his learning resembled Garrick’s acting in its uni- 
versality. More was said about Lowth and War- 
burton. 

His Majesty next asked Dr. Johnson what he 
thought of Lord Lyttelton’s history, which was then 
just published. Johnson said he thought his style 
pretty good, but that he had blamed Henry too 
much. “Why,” said the King, “they seldom do 
the thing by halves.” 

“No, Sir,” answered Johnson. “ Not to kings.” 

But, fearing to be misunderstood, he subjoined 
that “for those who spoke worse of kings than 
they deserved he could find no excuse ; but that 
he could more easily conceive how some might 
speak better of them than they deserved, without 
any ill intention. Those who expect favours from 
kings are apt to exaggerate their praises.” 

The King next inquired if there were any 
other literary journals published in the kingdom 
except the “ Monthly ” and “Critical Reviews” ; and 
on being assured that there was no other, his Majesty 
asked which of them was the best. Johnson said 
that the “ Monthly Review” was done with the 
most care, the “ Critical” upon the best principles, 
adding that the authors of the former were 
hostile to the Church. This the King said he was 
sorry to hear. 

The conversation next turned on the “ Philo- 
sophical ‘Transactions,” when Johnson observed 
that the Royal Society had now a better method 
of arranging their materials than formerly. “ Ay,” 
said the King, “they are obliged to Dr. Johnson 
for that ;” for his Majesty remembered a circum- 
stance which Johnson had himself forgotten. 

His Majesty next expressed a desire to have the 
literary biography of this country ably executed, 
and proposed to the Doctor to undertake it, and 
with this wish, so graciously expressed, Johnson 
readily complied. 

During the interview, which lasted a considerable 
time, the Doctor talked with profound respect, but 
still in his usual manner, with a firm voice, and 
never in that subdued tone which is common at 
the levee and the drawing-room. 

Afterwards he observed to Mr. Barnard, the 
librarian ; “Sir, they may talk of the King as they 
will, but he is the finest gentleman I have ever 
seen ;” and he also observed at another time to Mr. 
Langton: “Sir, his manners are those of as fine 
a gentleman as we may suppose Louis xIVv or 
Charles 1 to have been.” 


TO — 


A LITTLE OUTING IN 


HE melting heat of the July days was oppres- 
sive. The meteorologists said we were 
passing through a warm wave, and certainly, 

whether the meteorologists were right or not as to 
the cause, the weather was warm enough to satisfy 
an Anglo-Indian. The city became insupportable. 


e 


There was much talk at the Literary Club, and 
elsewhere, after this interview came to be known. 
Boswell took a great deal of trouble to collect 
every detail he could learn, and the conversation 
at the club, where Goldsmith showed such curiosity 
to hear about it, is recorded in his “Life of 
Johnson.” At a later period, in 1790, he published 
a small tractate of a very few pages, price half-a- 
guinea ! issued by Charles Dilly in the Poultry— 
so great was the interest caused by the notice in 
the “Life.” Very little additional matter appears 
in this little book. When the King replied to 
Johnson’s remark that he thought he had written 
enough, “I should have thought so too, if you 
had not written so well,” Johnson told Boswell 
that “no man could have paid a handsomer 
compliment, and it was fit for a king to pay. It 
was decisive.” When asked by another friend, 
at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, whether he made any 
reply to this high compliment, he answered, “ No, 
sir. When the King said it, it was to be so. 
It was not fitting for me to bandy civilities with 
my Sovereign.” 

This was the first, but does not seem to have 
been the only, interview with the King. In the 
“Memoirs” of Hannah More, she says, “ Johnson 
told me he had been with the King that morning, 
who enjoined him to add Spenser to his ‘ Lives of 
the Pocts.’” Reference to this interview appears 
in a remark of Mr. Nichols, in December 1784, 
who told Johnson that he wished “ he would gratify 
his Sovereign by a Life of Spenser.” 

Johnson was not singular in his estimate of the 
gracious manner and high intelligence of the 
King. Mr. Adams, the first American envoy, 
said after his interview with George 11, who was 
accustomed to be abused by his countrymen : 
“The King is, I really think, the most accom- 
plished courtier in his dominions.” It was a 
happy speech he made to Mr. Adams: “I was 
the last man to recognise your Independence, 
and I am the first to give a hearty welcome to 
the representative of your Republic,” or something 
to that effect. 

May we not conjecture that Johnson had 
this royal interview in his thoughts when he de 
scribed the conversation of Kasselas with the 
Great Mogul: “The emperer asked me many 
questions concerning my country and my travels, 
and though I cannot now recollect anything that 
he uttered above the power of a common man, 
he dismissed me astonished at his wisdom and 
enamoured of his goodness.” 


——S—— 


IRELAND. 


Fortunately I was able to get away for a week from 

the scorching pavements and dust-laden atmo 

sphere : so I put on my studying cap and sat down 

to bethink myself where I should go to breathe 

some cool sea-air and enjoy for a while the luxury 

of a daily swim. I wanted some out-of-the-way 
50 
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spot, “far from the madding crowd,” and somehow 
or other, as my eye roamed over the map of the 
British Isles, it lighted and paused on the euphoni- 
ous name of Donaghadee. Ata glance I saw that 
it was something of the sort of place I wanted. 
It stands well out on the Irish seaboard, and 
everybody was talking about Ireland (not always 
in the most complimentary terms) I had rather a 
fancy for something Irish. I saw, too, that the 
place is easy of access, being not a score of miles 
from Belfast, whose steamers ply to every port of the 
United Kingdom, and communicate with all parts 
of the world. ‘Turning to an Irish guide-bock, I 
found so little information about Donaghadee that 
I concluded it was not a resort much in vogue, 
which suited my fancy exactly. The little that it 
told me was all in its favour. I learned that the 
air is salubrious and bracing, and that there is 
good sea-bhathing and fishing. I resolved on 
arun to Donaghadee. My preparations were soon 
made, the journey was rapidly and pleasantly ac- 
complished, and on as brilliant a July morning as 
ever unveiled the beauties of the charming County 
lown coast, I woke up to find myself at Donagh- 
adee. 

Imagine a semi-circle of, say, a quarter of a mile 
in extent, running round a little bay, with houses 
closely packed together on the side looking sea- 
ward, those at one extremity being of a_ better 
class, and those at the other evidently the abodes 
of fishermen, with a second street running im 
mediately behind, connected by a few cross streets 
with Shore Street, as the former is called, and you 
have the topography of Donaghadee. Dominating 
all the place, a miniature fortress looks down from 
an eminence near the middle of the semi-circle. 
There is the donjon-keep with its flag flying —not 
the flag, however, of Norman baron, but the 
Union Jack. There is the curtain, and there the 
covered way, all showing picturesquely against the 
sky. ‘The eminence, you are told, is a Danish 
“rath” (in Ireland they call all those mounds 
Danish which they cannot otherwise identify). 
Donaghadee would lose a good deal of its beauty 
if it had not its * Moat,” as this castle-crowned 
hillock is called. When you climb to the top, 
though the height is only seventy feet, the view is 
very fine. From the little town which sleeps in 
the sunlight at your feet, you look north and south 
and east and west, taking in on every side new 
beauties of sea and landscape. Before you, across 
Belfast Lough, are the Antrim hills, cultivated to 
the top, terminating southward in the precipitous 
cliffs of the Gobbins, with the tiny islet of Muck 
lying at their feet. Further up the Lough, Black 
Head and White Head contrast as well in colour 
as in name, while grim Carrickfergus Castle stands 
boldly out, as if to threaten all comers that, if they 
mean to advance to loot Belfast, they must lay 
their accounts to meet its guns ; though, sooth to 
say (if Belfast people will pardon me for exposing 
the weakness of their defences to a possible enemy), 
were the wealthy capital of Ulster to depend for its 
safety on Carrickfergus Castle, it would be indeed 
leaning on a broken reed. In the olden days of 
arquebus, saker and demi-saker, it was a formid- 
able foe, but it is to be feared it would not long 
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stand the fire of the Armstrongs and Nordenfeldts 
of our time. Over County Down, too, there is a 
beautiful view from the Moat. The undulating 
nature of the soil, from which it derived both 
its ancient appellation Dunum and its modern 
name Down, is clearly observable. Its appearance 
has quaintly, and not inaptly, been compared to 
that of a number of eggs set in salt. The rich 
and varying green of its fields, heavy with their 
crops of oats, and wheat, and flax, and grass, plainly 
tells that jt is the abode of a prosperous and in- 
dustrious population. ‘Two conspicuous landmarks 
stand out prominently on its surface. Yonder, 
crowning a richly-wooded hill, is Helen’s Tower, 
which Lord Tennyson, in a little poem inscribed 
within its portals, makes proudly to say : 

‘* Helen’s Tower, here I stand, 

Dominant o’er sea and land. 

Son’s love built me, and I hold 

Mother's love engraved in gold.” 


The son to whose love it owes its erection is the 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, one of the most 
distinguished: men to whom County Down _ has 
given birth. His ancestral demesne and home, 
Clandeboye, lie close beside this monument which 
his love to his mother caused him to raise to her 
memory. Not far off, as the crow flies, Scrabo 
Hill, right above the little town of Newtownards, 
is topped by another tower built in memory of the 
third Marquis of Londonderry, one of the heroes 
of the Peninsular War. But the view from Don 
aghadee Moat extends much further than Counties 
Antrim and Down. Yonder, across the Channel, 
are the Scotch hills, so clearly defined that on a 
clear day like this you can distinguish the whit 
houses. The two coasts are in reality only twenty- 
one miles asunder. Small fishing boats not un 
frequently cross and return on the same day. A 
tunnel has long been spoken of between Donagh 
adee and Portpatrick, and will perhaps be made some 
day. Further to the south, you can discern the 
Isle of Man, which, as every Irishman knows, Is 
only a big sod cut by St. Patrick out of Irish soil 
and flung into the sea, the space left vacant being 
filled by the waters of Lough Neagh, which of 
course formed a convenient receptacle for that fate- 
ful chest in which the wily saint submerged 
snakes and toads which infested the Green Isle before 
his day, but have never troubled it since he gave 
them their coup de grace. 

But we are forgetting Donaghadee itself in out 
admiration of the surrounding scenery. We had 
better descend from our dizzy elevation, and have 
a walk through the little town. As we pass the 
cottages, we see many of the women and girls 
sitting at the doors or windows, busy at the em 
broidery work which is a speciality of the district 
It is done on handkerchiefs and such-like articles 
of fine Irish cambric. The fabric is stretched 
aver a pair of tiny hoops, with which in her hand 
the worker toils from morn till dewy eve, executing 
all manner of beautiful designs, and bringing 1, 
week by week, money without which her home 
would be a good deal poorer. Many a lady wears, 
without knowing it, the handiwork of the fishermen’s 
daughters of Donaghadee. At other doors which 
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we pass we see exposed to the sun’s rays boards 
covered with what in native parlance is called “ split 
fish.” Itis the fish known as lythe, which is found 
very plentifully in the surrounding waters. Split 
open, and sun-dried in this way, it seems to be a 
favourite article of diet. A man rowing off the 
shore, of a summer evening, with five or six rods 
projecting from the stern of his boat, will in a few 
hours catch scores of these fish. ‘There is a fine 
harbour for the accommodation of fishing craft of 
all kinds. It provides, indeed, more accommoda- 
tion than is used, for, as in too many Irish fishing 
stations, the wealth which the sea brings close to 
the doors of the people is not half utilised. ‘The 
present Donaghadee harbour was not, however, 
constructed primarily for the encouragement of the 
fishing industry. Up till a comparatively recent 
period the town was one of the most important 
packet stations of the North of Ireland. Mail 
coaches thundered daily along its streets, the noise 
of their shrill horns waking the echoes, and stout 
hoats, replaced at a later date by steamers, carried 
the post-bags across to Portpatrick—i.e. wind and 
weather permitting—a not unnecessary proviso. 
The place was important enough in those days to 
have a Collector of Customs of its own. I have 
before me, as I write, the following document 
issued by one of these functionaries, which shows 
that the Collector had to do with more than the 
customs of Donaghadee. It explains itself. 


* Port DONAGHADEE. 

“By virtue of a power vested in me by His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, I do hereby permit 
Robert Stewart, aged nineteen years, five feet eleven 
inches high, sandy hair, of Clough, County Antrim, 
student,and James Huey, aged fourteen, stature four 
feet ten inches, brown hair, student, to proceed from 
hence to the port of Portpatrick. 

“ Given under my hand the 29th day of October, 
1803. 

“Jas. ARBUCKLE, Collector.” 


The two young fellows, thus so minutely described, 
were students for the ministry of the Irish Presby- 
terian Church, in which they both subsequently 
rose to useful positions, one of them, indeed, at- 
taining to great eminence. But in those disturbed 
times not even a Divinity student could cross the 
Channel to Glasgow College without the careful 
supervision and formal permission of the Collector 
of Customs at Donaghadee. The little town has 
been shorn of its glory since those days. But you 
have only to stroll along certain of the streets to 
see in the aspect of some of the houses traces of 
its ancient importance. The present h. .bour, with 
its splendid pier and breakwater, was built about 
sixty years ago for the special accommodation 
of the mail service, at an expenditure of about 
£145,000. About £28,000 has since been 
expended on it for repairs and maintenance, so 
that it has cost from first to last no small sum, 
more than it is now practically worth, when it is 
only used by a few fishing and pleasure boats, and 
vessels carrying coal or timber for the use of the 
Donaghadee folks, or for distribution by railway to 
some of the inland towns. 
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Shall we charter one of these stout little yawls 
which lie at the pier steps, and take a run across to 
the Copeland Isles which lie basking in the sun 
just opposite? We might be worse employed this 
lovely day. But we must by all means take a good 
boatman with us. For there are singularly strong 
currents all round the isles, and at one point, where 
several tides meet, one is told of a dangerous 
conflux of waters yclept “ Ram Harry,” caught in 
which, at certain states of wind and tide, there is 
likely to be trouble to the inexperienced navigator, 
At all times the tide races swiftly in the Sound, the 
channel between the largest of the isles and the 
mainland. Here is a craft, however, whose skipper 
will carry us safely through these perils of the deep. 
He knows every turn of the tide below, and every 
varying look of the sky above. He tells us that 
with this gentle southerly breeze we shall be across 
“in less than no time,” and, for the coming back, 
if we wait till the ebb begins, and the wind has not 
meanwhile shifted, we shall return with equal ease, 
“ though many’s the time, yer honour,” he candidly 
adds, “’ave had till stap on the isle a’ nicht, for a 
cudnae git back ava.” There is likely to be no 
such contretemps to-day, however, so off we go. 

Let us make first for the Mew Isle, which lies 
furthest out. A peep at its beautiful new lighthouse 
will be interesting. Yonder, its tall, slender column 
rises before us. Up till a few years ago the light- 
house was on another of the islands, still called 
from that circumstance the “ Lighthouse Isle.” 
But it was found that the position of the Mew was 
better adapted for the purpose, and this magnificent 
new structure, towards which we are now steering, 
was erected. It is, indeed, a splendid illustration 
of what modern science has been able to do, to 
guard our ships from the dangers of storm and 
fog and perilous lee-shore. It is equipped with a 
marvellously powerful flashing light, the illuminant 
being gas, which is manufactured on the island. 
Having thoroughly explored it, and had explained 
to us by the courteous keepers all the mysteries of 
catoptric and dioptric and other lights, we cross 
next to the largest of the three isles which compose 
the little group. It is divided into six or seven 
farms, which are carefully tilled by their occupants. 
They make no complaint of their lot, though to 
most people their isolated position would be far 
from pleasant. Their crops and pasturage, they 
say, are fairly good. Of course it is a hardship to 
be obliged to convey all the produce which is, 
intended for market to the mainland in boats, and 
there is no doctor on the isle to look after the sick, 
or do anything in case of accident, no church of 
any kind, and no school for the children. ‘The 
postman never comes across, and the sight of a 
newspaper is rare. But if they lack these advantages, 
they tell us that on the other hand they have 
neither public-house nor policeman, and life is 
quiet, and the minister comes across whenever 
they ask him. They are all Presbyterians, like the 
bulk of their neighbours on the mainland ; and, as 
their forefathers lived contentedly, so do they. 
After all, is not all life a series of compensations ? 

There will be time, our boatman tells us, to 
tack across to Bangor, and have just a look at it 
before the tide begins to ebb. So our sail is 
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hoisted once more, and soon we are merrily speed- 
ing past the flaming red “ Buoy of the Briggs,” which 
marks the termination of a long reef of rocks 
stretching out a mile from shore, where many a 
good ship has met her fate—past the bright sandy 
beach of Groomsport, where Schomberg landed 
his troops two hundred years ago, when he came 
to fight William’s battles in Ulster—across the 
mouth of beautiful Ballyholme Bay, to the pier of 
Bangor. Here steamers are coming and going all 
day long, laden with pleasure-seekers from Belfast, 
of whose population this is a chief marine resort. 
The livelong summer, Bangor is crowded with 
Visitors, all as intent on the pursuit of health and 
pleasure as the youths who studied under St. Com- 
gall, in world-famed Bangor Abbey, were intent 1300 
years ago on the pursuit of knowledge. Having 
taken just a peep at the Bangor folk and their visi- 
tors, we take boat again in good time for the ebb 
tide, and are soon safely back at Donaghadee, the 
friendly beams of whose pier-light point our way 
into the harbour amid the gathering shadows of 
night. 

[t will have already been gathered from the con 
versation of our skipper that the inhabitants of 
Donaghadee are Scotch of the Scotch. It is so. 
Allalong this seaboard, which lies opposite the “land 
of brown heath and shaggy wood,” the people are 
Scotch in origin, Scotch in their ways and habits 
of life, Presbyterians like the Scotch in their 
religion, and many of them speak as “guid 
braid Scots ” as their neighbours in Wigtonshire or 
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Galloway across the Channel. They do not go, 
they “gang”; they “dinna ken ava,” and they 
“speir,” and they “rin.” They hope you are 
“ weel,” and lament over “ the saft day,” and hope 
there may not be “ower mony wee shours.” The 
children are “ weans” and “bairns” ; a mare is a 
“meer,” and a garden a “kale-yard.” Evidently 
King James 1 made this place and all this north- 
east of Ireland what it is by his “ Plantation.” 
Scetchmen peopled it 250 years ago, and its in 
habitants are, to all intents and purposes, Scotch 
men still. Donaghadee, indeed, boasts an_ Irish 
name. It means “the church of loss,” probably 
referring to some event long since forgotten, and, 
like most parts of Ireland, it has its traditions 
and legends of St. Patrick. A “townland ” not far 
off is called after him Temple-patrick, and on its 
sca-shore, beside an ancient burial-ground, you are 
shown his veritable footprints in the rock. But St. 
Patrick was himselfa Scot, though he long antedated 
the Plantation. So from every point of view, in 
root and essence, the place and the people are alike 
Scotch. 

It would only weary the reader to describe fur 
ther the incidents of my visit to Donaghadee. 
My holiday seemed all too brief, and I left it 
with the conviction more strongly impressed on 
my mind than ever, that we have on the coasts of 
our own British Isles nooks and corners, but little 
known, where health and strength may be as truly 
and fully found as by roaming across sea and land 
hundreds of miles away. 
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Varieties, 


Barbarous Executions in China.—The correspondent of 
a Shanghai journal, writing from Paoting Fu, the capital of 
the province in which Pekin is situated, says that it is ex- 
ceedingly common to hear the sound of clanking fetters in 
the street, and presently meet several unwashed, unshorn, 
haggard, and miserable wretches, looking like victims 
escaped from Dante’s Inferno, The ghastly processions 
that pass to and fro from the execution ground scarcely 
excite remark. A few delighted boys run and caper in 
advance, the bystanders shout out jesting remarks and witty 
salutations to the proudly self-conscious executioner and the 
poor, half-stupefied wretch who peers out from the tattered 
coverings of the cart. As they reach the execution ground, 
marked merely bya post erected where the roadway is a few 
feet wider than is common, the scattered attendants close in 
hurriedly, the neighbouring cake-sellers and hucksters move 
up to the centre of attraction, and for perhaps three minutes 
all business within a radius of a hundred feet or more is 
suspended, Then the good-natured crowd breaks up laugh- 
ing, the empty cart with the guard of mounted soldiers 
returns to the yamen, and if one passes the spot half an hour 
later there will be only the trodden dust by the roadside to 
mark the tragedy that every dweller in the city holds so 
lightly. Disregard of human suffering, and levity as to the 


loss of life, are surest marks of barbarism. 


A Chinaman’s Gratitude.—Dr. Horace Randle, of the 
Tungshin Hospital, Chefoo, North China, relates in ‘* Medical 
Missions” an instance of the profound gratitude of the Chinese 





for successful medical treatment. One of the magnates of 
the place, named Wu, had been an enemy of the mission for 
several years, even advocating violence in order to expel the 
foreigners. But last October a change came over the man, 
in consequence of a serious and protracted illness, Hx 
afflicted with an unusually large carbuncle upon his back, 
and all the native treatment he endured simply made matters 
worse, and brought him down almost to death’s door. Al 
though he had repeatedly refused to consult a foreign doctor, 
pain and suffering finally led him to reluctantly admit 
Dr. Randle. That gentleman found the region of the left 
scapula occupied by a gangrenous mass, and the patient’s 
general condition at a low ebb. The open surface was pro- 
perly cleansed, then poulticed and dressed for a few days, 
suitable internal medication was furnished, and the paticnt 
was put on the road to recovery. Convalescence was slow, 
though steady. A change from enmity to friendship w 
likewise gradually effected. The patient was first sh 
out of his hatred, and then, seeing the physician’s mani! 
devotion and laborious attentions, became as emphatical 
grateful as he had before been antagonistic. When he |! 
fully recovered, Mr. Wu caused a tablet to be engray 
painted blue, with gilded and carved characters expressi\ 
of his unstinted gratitude. Then a procession of his rela- 
tives and friends was formed at the patient’s house, 
proceeded to that of the physician, followed by two coolies 
bearing the tablet. The townspeople crowded after, When 
the destination was reached, a speech of presentation was 
made, and the tablet was nailed up over the front door by 
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two carpenters who had been bidden to come for that pur- 
pose. Then an interchange of compliments took place. 
The inscription on the tablet was as follows : 

«¢ A Heart like Hsi-wen’s. 

«Jn early times, Doctor Fan Hsi-wen was a skilful and 
benevolent doctor whose heart constantly went out in healing 
and saving the suffering. 

‘* Now there is one like him in the person of the physician 
from the distant West, where speech and customs have 
nothing in common with those of China. 

** Last autumn I fell ill with a carbuncle, and could not 
have lived to the winter, Dr. Lan (Randle) gave me healing 
medicine and cured me: though I was four months ill he 
made me well. 

‘** This Dr. Lan has certainly the power of life and death 
in his hands. 

‘In the 18th year of Kangsu, the Recipient of Kindness, 
Wu-Shui, respectfully records this.” 

[It is to be hoped that Mr. Wu, the Chinese Grandee, did 
not omit to send solid cash as well as the complimentary 
tablet. If he did not, we are reminded of Dean Ramsay’s 
story of the Scotch ** Lady Betty,” who used to sail into the 
Kirk, making a low curtsey to the elder standing at the 
plate, but not putting anything into it. The douce elder 
lost his patience at last, and following her ladyship, shouted 
out, ** Less o? your manners, and mair o’ your siller, Lady 


Betty !"] 


Payment of Members of Parliament in Foreign Countries. 

Supplementary to Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson’s article in July 
‘Leisure Hour,” the following may be useful for reference. 
The Foreign Office has issued a series of reports from British 
representatives abroad, prepared in response to an address 
from the House of Commons for a return showing, in regard 
to foreign countries, whether payment of members exists, the 
amount or scale of such payment, and whether there is any 
allowance for travelling expenses, or the privilege of free 
passes on railways. 

AUSTRIA, — 16s. 8d. each day’s attendance during session. 
Travelling expenses paid. 

BADEN. —I2s, a day and railway fare; peers are not paid. 

BAVARIA.—No salary. Free travelling on State railway, 
6¢. per kilometre on all others; 10s. a day for expenses 
during session for members not living at the place where 
the Legislature meets ; allowance suspended when members 
absent. 

BELGIUM.—-£17 per month during session for those not 
residing in the town; no free passes or allowance for 
travelling. 

BULGARIA.—16s. per day during session, and 12s. for 
members for the metropolis or any other city in which the 
Assembly meets ; 6:/. per kilometre for travelling expenses, or 
first-cfass fare where railway or steamer available. 

DENMARK.—6s. 8d. per day during session and actual 
travelling expenses ; also a free seat in the Royal Theatre. 

Ecypr.— ZEgo0 for members from Cairo for carriage 
expenses ; £ E250 and travelling expenses for members from 
provincial towns. 

FRANCE. —- £ 360 per annum ; free on all State lines, and 
the right on payment of 8s. per month to travel first class 
on every line. 

GERMANY.—No payment ; free passes on all railways. 

GREECE. — £72 per session ; about £40 for an extraordinary 
Session, 

IlEssE. —9gs. a day and travelling expenses ; no allowance 
to members living in the capital ; peers are not paid. 

ILUNGARY.—£200 per annum and £66 for house rent, 
reduced charge for season-tickets on State lines, and the 
right of travelling one class higher than their tickets on all 
other lines. 

NETHERLANDS, — £166 per annum and travelling expenses 
for members of the Second Chamber, and 16s. 8d. a day and 
expenses for members of the First Chamber. 

PORTUGAL. Payment discontinued September 1892, 
except to members from the colonies. Free passes on State 
railways for journeys to and from Lisbon. Municipalities 
may grant sum not exceeding 145. 10d. per day to their 
members if the latter’s circumstances require it. 

Prussta.—15s. a day during session, and travelling 
expenses, 


VARIETIES. 


RouMANIA. — £1 a day during session ; 
all railways, an 
necessary. 

SAXE-COBUFRG AND GOTHA,.—6s. a day during session 
for town members ; for country members 10s. a day, second- 
class ticket, and 3s. for incidental expenses. 

SAXONY. — 12s. a day during sessioy ; free passes on rail- 
ways. 

SERVIA.—8s. 4d. per day during session; 2s. 6d. per 
hour for travelling expenses while actually travelling. 

SpAIN.—None. 

SWEDEN AND Norway. — Sweden.—No payment to 
members of First Chamber ; £66 13s. 
bers of Second Chamber, who are fined 11s. a day for absence 
without leave ; travelling expenses. MNorway.—138. 4d. 
per day during their presence in the Legislature ; Is. a day 
for travelling allowance, besides actual fares. Free nursing 
and medical attendance if ill during session, This latter 
privilege has been extended by the members themselves to 


free passes on 
ps 
1 travelling expenses where posting is 


per Session to mem- 


courses of gymnastics, massage, baths, wine for the sic 
(** medical comforts ”), drawing and stopping teeth, ete. 
SWITZERLAND, —16s. for each day on which the roll-call 


is answered, and travelling expenses at rate of 2d. pet 
kilometre. 

UNITED STATES.— £1,000 a year, paid monthly; 107 
per mile travelling expenses ; and £25 a year for stationery. 
No law granting free passes. 

WURTEMBERG, — 9s. 6d. per day and travelling expenses 
to members of Second Chamber; but only to members of 
the First Chamber when they apply for it. 


The Antarctic Regions.— The scientific and geographical 


knowledge acquired of the south polar regions we owe 
chiefly to the expedition of Sir James Ross fifty years ago. 
His journals are still read with deep interest, and his 
explorations were carried out in a very different spirit from 
the commercial voyages of our day, when the scarcity of 
whales and seals in the arctic regions compels traders to 
resort to another hemisphere, hitherto frequented only by 
American ships. The report of an exploring expedition has 
been published lately in the ‘* Times,” in which the writer 
thus describes the seals and the penguins of the south polar 
regions : 

** The seals are very foolish beasts. The present generation 
have never seen man, and they survey him open-mouthed 
and fearful, during which process they are laid low with club 
or bullet. Sometimes they are so lazy with sleep that a 
man may dig them in the ribs with the muzzle of his gun, 
and, wondering what is disturbing their slumbers, they raise 
their head, which quickly falls pierced with a bullet. There 
may only be one seal on a piece of ice, which is usually the 
case with the larger kind ; but the smaller kinds lie in half- 
dozens and tens, and as many as forty-seven were seen on 
one piece. Seldom do any escape—one cartridge means 
one seal. 
across a fourth, a large kind with a small head, small fore 
flippers, very thickly blubbered, and a more woolly skin, 
The last day of our sealing we were among a great host of 
the largest big-headed seals, and as we were returning to 
our ship they were moaning loudly. This was said to be a 
sign that they were alout to start upon a long journey ; but 
was it not rather a sigh of relief when they saw their 
slaughterers’ craft run up her bunting and announce to all 
that she was a full ship, that her thirst for blood wa 
quenched ? 

‘* Penguins are the strangest creatures ever seen. They 
are supremely funny as they quack and strut about with their 
padded feet over the snow, or, coming to a slope, glide 
swiftly downward toboggan-fashion upon their breasts. i 
one lands on the pier e of ice they are resting upon, th y 
approach fearlessly with a threatening, ‘* Quack ! quack !” 
For their inquisitiveness they too often received the handle 
of the club, for it was soon found that their flesh greatly 
resembled that of the hare, and upon them we had many a 
tasty and substantial meal. The emperor penguin is very 
difficult to kill; he will live after his skull has been most 
hopelessly smashed ; the best way to put an end to them is 
to pith them. Six of us one day set out to capture one 
alive, and so strong was the bird that five with difficulty 
kept their hold, and, after he was bound with strong cords 


Besides the three seals mentioned, we came 
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and nautical knots, he flapped his flippers and released 
himself. 

‘* The drift ice we came across was not heavier than that of 
Davis Straits, but the bergs were of very different character, 
nearly all flat, not pinnacled and not so lofty as those of the 
north, but of huge length, frequently being four miles in 
length, sometimes eight or ten, and one we met with was no 
less than thirty miles long, taking us six hours to steam from 
end to end at five knots. These are valuable when one can 
lic under their lee in a gale, but when they are to leeward, 
form a dangerous lee shore, and more especially so for sailing 
ships. 

**One of the doctors had the good fortune to effect a land- 
ing in Erebus and Terror Gulf, obtaining specimens of 
ph.nts, eggs, and rocks, 

‘* The lowest temperature recorded in the ice was + 21°1 
F., or nearly 11° of frost; this was on February 17, but 
usually it was about + 32° I’., more or less. 

“On February 17 we steered for the Falklands, and 
thence homeward. Our homeward passage has been one con- 
tinued spell of fine weather ; the winds were mostly light, and 
too frequently head winds. The highest temperature recorded 
was $4°4° F., in lat. 1° 10’ N., long. 25° 21’ W., on April 13; 


for the previous eight days 80° I’. and over are recorded.” 


5 


Water Forces and Electric Lighting. —- Many efforts are 
being made to utilise the waste forces of Nature in producing 
electric currents for the economical supply of the light. In 
America, Scotland, Switzerland, Italy, and, indeed, wher- 
ever waterfalls are available, electric plant is being installed 
to convert the energy of the fall into the useful form of 
electricity. At Tivoli, near Rome, a fall of 165 feet is used 
to work six turbines of 350 horse-power each, giving 2,100 
horse-power in all, Six high-pressure alternators working 
in parallel send electrical energy at over 5,000 volts pressure 
to Porta Tia, near Rome, 14°58 miles from Tivoli, through 
four-stranded copper conductors, each having a diameter of 
13 mm., and bunched into one metallic loop, giving a total 
resistance of 4 ohms. At Porta Pia the 5,000 volts are 
reduced to 2,000, and the currents are distributed to several 
sub-stations spread over the city, where they are again 
lowered to the safe pressure of 102 volts, at which voltage 
the current is supptied to the consumer on the three-wire 
system. Water-power abolishes the coal bill, but it must 
be remembered that the cost of maintenance of machinery 
and of the erection and upkeep of conductors limits the cis- 
tance to which the energy of falling water can be economi- 
cally transmitted. The proposal to light New York by 
currents generated at Niagara is at present financially absurd. 
It is doubtful whether it will be commercially advantageous 
at Buffalo, thirty miles away, but it is certain that at Tivoli 
it can be so applied with advantage and profit. 

There is much water-power in this country that might be 
usefully employed. At Worcester it is proposed to use the 
water of the Teme, a tributary of the Severn, to supply 
electrical energy to the city—an experiment that will be 
watched with considerable interest, for the use of water- 
power will solve the difficulty occasioned by light loads 
during the small hours and daylight. Keswick and Lynton 
have already been so served, but on a small scale only. 

There are many towns whose public streets could be 
brilliantly illuminated by the streams running past them, but 
there is much fear and distrust to be removed from the 
minds of our local magnates, and a considerable amount of 
education necessary before the public will receive the full 
value of the gifts that nature so freely places at its disposal, 
and the engineer so thoroughly converts into a utilitarian 
form. 

The rippling brook, the rhythm of falling water, the flow- 
ing tide, and the stream that rushes wildly over well-worn 
boulders, have furnished the poets of all ages with imagery 
and with illustration, showing how ‘ All Nature moves with 
a musical flow,” but no poetry of the past surpasses the 
poetry of the modern engineer, who transforms this musical 
flow into a gentle form of silent energy that gives comfort to 
the home, health to the being, and security to the worker. — 


W. H. Preece, F.R.S., in “ Electricity.” 
Irrigation and Water Supply in New South Wales.—We 


have received the following interesting letter from Australia. 
The passage to which the writer refers is in the ‘* Leisure 
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Hour” volume for 1892. He will be pleased with the article 
in July of this year 1893, on the extensive Irrigation Schemes 
in the Australian Colonies. We are glad to hear of the 
independent efforts made at an earlier period. Here is the 
letter : 

**Ccoma, New South Wales. 

‘In the issue of your valuable journal of last year, there 
is a paragraph I should like to draw attention to. It is 
found in Varieties, p. 499, under the heading Floods and 
Reservoirs. ‘In many parts of Australia there are long 
periods of drought, azd no provision as yet for storing 
waler to be used in emergency.’ 

‘©The above paragraph, underlined as to the part I draw 
attention to, is scarcely true, as many squatters in this 
and the other colonies have done their utmost to supply 
what nature lacks by constructing enormous tanks and dams 
upon their properties. 

‘*But of late years great efforts have been made in the 
direction of artesian bores; both in this colony and also 
Queensland there are many bores, both private and govern- 
mental. The largest are in Queensland, and are called : No. 
3, Government bore, Noorama, and supplies 3,456,000 per 
day ; Charleville, 3,000,000 per day; and in New South 
Wales Moongulla, over 2,000,000 per day ; and Native Dog 
bore, 2,000,000. The latter cost £1,000, or about 32s. 6. 
per foot, at the latter place. Vegetables have been grown 
to an enormous size, and fruit trees successfully cultivated. 

‘* Upon the great stock routes the Government have put 
down large wells as well as bores. And in the neighbour- 
hood of the latter, date and other palms have been planted, 
and are succeeding admirably. This more particularly 
applies to the great western portion of our colony, where 
the rainfall is very light, averaging from two to about ten 
inches, and in especially wet seasons going as high a 
twenty-five inches. 

‘*Moongulla bore is the deepest in the colony, and is 
3,000 feet. The water flows out with a very high tetapera- 
ture, too high, indeed, for growing vegetation near the bore, 
but when the water has cooled, vegetation flourishes. The 
other colonies are also sinking bores with success, Western 
Australia being the latest. 

‘*The district I live in is called Monaro, and is con- 
sidered the best watered district in the colony as far as 
rivers and creeks are concerned, the Snowy Mountains chain 
supplying the Murrumbidgee, Murray, Snowy, and other 
rivers, with many minor creeks. The scenery upon these 
rivers is exceedingly beautiful, and in many parts grand and 
precipitous, photos of which I will send you by the mail. 
Should you be able to publish any, I should be deeply 
gratified. 

** My acquaintance with your excellent journal goes back 
to my boyhood’s days in Bristol, and although only a 
working man, my bookcase has a goodly show of volumes of 
* Leisure Hour.’ 


S 


‘““TIENRY GUNNING.” 


Leaves of Trees for Feeding Materia!.—M. C. II. Girard 
has communicated to the French Academy of Sciences a 
paper on the use of tree leaves as forage for cattle. In 
certain seasons the insufficient supply of hay or roots renders 
every supplementary sort of feeding important. M. Girard 
recommends many trees for use as fodder, the leaves being 
gathered in early summer months, and at times when the 
production of wood would not be hindered. The compara- 
tive amount of nitrogenous matters, which denote feeding 
value, of the various leaves, is classified as follows :— 
Willow and alder, more than 8 per cent. ; mulberry, 
common acacia, elm, poplar, and lime, 6 to 7 per cent. ; 
nut, oak, nettle, maple, and ash, 5 to 6 per cent. ; horse- 
chestnut, hornbeam, and vine, 4 to 5 per cent.; plane, 
birch, and pine, 3 to 4 per cent. The leaves in their fresh 
state, according to these experiments, constitute green forage 
of aless watery and woody character than is generally believed, 
and with regard to carbo-hydrates and nitrogenous matters 
they are (with three exceptions) superior to green lucerne. 
This richness of the leaves is explained by the small quantity 
of water which they contain, but even in comparing the hay 
which they produce with that of artificial or natural grass 
lands, the same superiority in fat matters and other carbo- 
hydrate principles is to be found. As to nitrogenous matter, 
out of twenty-one kinds of leaves studied, nineteen were 
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found to possess more than meadow hay, and above half of 
them were superior to hay of the best leguminous plants. 
Some are of an extraordinary richness—the common acacia, 
for example. In a year when the scarcity of forage causes 
great anxiety amongst agriculturists a recourse to the leaves 
of trees, M. Girard says, may be advised. In many regions 
the produce of the trees would be sufficient to free the agricul- 
turist from the sad necessity of selling at a low price 
cattle which are alike the source of manure and of profit. 

It should be added that he cautions farmers against the 
leaves of the bean-trefoil, yew, walnut, garlic, oleander, 
sumac, and daphne, as being poisonous, and he states that 
the consumption of the buds and young leaves of these trees 
and plants ts also dangerous for caitle. 


Oxford College Kitchens.—In a recent article the kitchens 
of Christ Church and Magdalen only were described. There 
are kitchens in other colleges worthy of being noted, though 
much sameness would appear in the record, Let us just 
mention some peculiar usages of Queen’s College, where the 
diners are summoned, from the days of the founder to the 
present time, by the sound of a trumpet; and where, on 
every Christmas Day, a boar’s head, decorated with Christ- 
mas ornaments, is carried in procession into the hall, accom- 
panied with an ancient and memorable song. The buttery 
of Queen’s contains a curious drinking-horn, holding two 
quarts, said to have been presented to the college by Queen 
Vhilippa herself. On the lid is a silver eagle of rare work- 
manship, and the horn is supported by cagle’s claws, while 
on several parts is inscribed the word Wacceyl, the old 
Saxon Wassail, of health-drinking usage. 


Hours of Adult Labour.—The Americans are no nearer 
to uniformity than ourselves in the proposals about regulating 
adult labour. The time varies in different States. In New 
York the legal day is now eight hours, but overtime by 
agreement is permitted. The same limit is fixed in Illinois 
for all except farm labourers, but with the same modifica- 
tion. In Connecticut eight hours are a lawful day’s work 
“unless otherwise agreed,” and in New Mexico the value 
of a day’s labour is fixed at §4, provided that eight hours 
constitute the day’s work. Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
aud Nebraska make ten hours the legal day, but in each 
case the time may be otherwise determined by contract ; and 
though Maryland appoints ten hours for miners, every miner 
is allowed to work ‘*a greater number of hours should he so 
desire.” Where, however, the legal day is thus fixed, extra 
hours must be computed as overtime, and paid for accord- 
ingly. Whatever may be determined as to the limits of 
labour in all England, we trust that all who are willing to 
work shall be protected froin the interference of those who 
choose to be idle and improvident instead of diligent and 
thrifty. A man of adult age has a right to make the best of 
his time and his abilities, according to his own requirements, 
and the advancement of his family, and not be kept down 
to the dead level of those who would interfere with his free 
will and free action. 


Amber Necklaces.— A correspondent at Alentejo, Portugal, 
asks how the amber necklaces for giving relief to children 
teething are to be used, and whether the wires on which the 
beads are strung do not produce an electrical effect. There 
is no electric effect, any more than in ‘electric ” belts for 
adults. If benefit is perceived, it must be due to imagina- 
tion, and the attention given to such mechanical remedies 
may be ascribed to the faith of the user, not the efficacy of 
the toy. 


Reigning Sovereigns.—The following list may be useful 
for reference: ‘*Of the forty-four reigning sovereigns in 
Europe, Queen Victoria has reigned the longest, namely, 
fifty-six years. Next in order after her come Duke Ernest 11 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, with forty-nine years ; Prince George 
Victor of Waldeck, with forty-eight; Emperor Francis 
Joseph 1 of Austria, with forty-four; Grand Duke Peter 
of Oldenburg, Grand Duke Charles-Alexander of Saxe- 
Weimar, and Duke Ernest of Saxe-Altenburg, with forty 
years each ; Grand Duke Frederick of Baden, with thirty- 
six; Prince John 11 of Lichtenstein, with thirty-four ; 
Prince Henry xxut of Reuss (older branch) thirty-three ; 


Prince Nikita of Montenegro, Grand Duke Frederick 
William of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and Adolphus of Schaum- 
burg-Lippe, with thirty-three years each; Leopold 11, 
King of Belgium, twenty-seven years ; Duke George 11 of 
Saxe-Meiningen, twenty-six years; Prince Henry X1\ 
of Reuss (younger branch), twenty-five ; Duke Frederick of 
Anhalt Dessau, twenty-one; King Oscar 1 of Sweden, 
twenty ; King Albert of Saxony, nineteen; Prince Walde- 
mar of Lippe Detwald, seventeen ; Sultan Abdul Hamid of 
Turkey, sixteen ; King Humbert I of Italy, and Pope Leo x11, 
fifleen years each; Prince Charles of Schwartzburg Sonde- 
haurex, thirteen ; Exmperor Alexander 111 of Russia and 
King Carl of Roumania twelve ye rs each; Grand Duke 
Frederick Francis 111 of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, ten ; hing 
Alfonso x11 of Spain and King Otto of Bavaria, seven 
years cach; Emperor William 11 of Germany, five ; “King 
Alexander 1 of Servia, Prince Albert of Monaco, and King 
Carlos 1 of Portugal, four years each; V’rince Gunther of 
Schwarzburg Rudolstadt, Queen Wilhelmina of Holland, 
Grand Duke Adolphus of Luxemburg, and King William 11 
of Wurtemberg, two years each; and Grand Duke Ernest 
Louis of Hesse-Darmstadt, one year. 
of England, who celebrated her golden (semi-centennial) 
jubilee in 1887, eighteen sovereigns have already celebrated 
their silver jubilee. 


Besides the (Jueen 


Professor Pritchard. The Rev. Charles Pritchard, ».p., 
F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, to 
which he had been appointed in 1870, died on Sunday, 
May 28, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. The erection 
and establishment of the University observatory at Oxford, 
which had its origin in the presentation of his instruments 
to the University by the late Dr. De La Rue, fcrmerly of 
Cranford, Middlesex, is almost entirely his work, and excel 
lent use did he make of his opportunities, particularly in the 
department of photometry or measuring the comparative 
brightness of the stars, for which he invented and contrived 
the wedge-photometer. Professor Pritchard had filled the 
President of the Royal Astronomical Society of 
London, from which he received a Gold Medal in 1886 for his 
astronomical researches; he had also held the Hulsean 
Lectureship at Cambridge, and was selected on several 
occasions to preach before the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 


office ol 
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The Bear Hotel at Hungerford. -This old hostelry, once 
a busy coaching and posting house, on the high road between 
London and Bath, has lately been known only to cyclists 
and anglers. It has many historic associations. Here on 
December 8, 1688, occurred the memorable interview bx 
tween William, Prince of Orange, afterwards William 111, 
and the Commissioners, Lords Halifax, Nottingham, and 
Godolphin, appointed by James 11 to treat with the Prince, 
then on his march from Torbay to London. After th 
audience, which took place in an apartment still known as 
‘*the King’s Room,” the Prince retired to Littlecote. The 
state bedstead on which the Prince reposed, hung appropri 
ately with orange velvet, is preserved in the latter house 
‘fone of the most interesting specimens,” the ‘* Times” 
says, *‘of an early Tudor mansion to be found in England.” 


A Reminiscence of the Home Life of Dr. Chalmers.—A 
Scotch lady sends a pleasant recollection : 

**In the early part of the summer of 1834 Dr. Chalmers, 
for the benefit of his health, was staying with his family at 
Penicuick. My two younger sisters and I were at that time 
spending some days at the Manse of our uncle, the minister 
of that parish, and we used often to see the young Chalmers 
girls, some of whom were near our own age, 

** One day they invited us to go with them and their father 
to a farmhouse on the Pentlands, where they were to dine 
and have curds and cream, an invitation which was all the 
more delightful to us that we were to go inacart. None 
of the young people now know half the fun of a ‘ cart jour- 
ney,’ such as it was in those days when wagonettes were 
unknown. It was a case of ‘the more the merrier,’ and 
there were about seven or eight of us little girls packed into 
the cart and seated on clean sacks of hay, while their father’s 
kindly smile as he took his place at the end rather helped 
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than hindered our mirth, The more we were jolted the 
more we laughed. 

‘*Tt was a bright June day, with larks singing in the sky, 
the fields full of haymakers, the hedges of wild roses, the 
cart of merry little maidens, and one true philosopher among 
us who added to our pleasure by his own enjoyment in seeing 
us so happy. 

‘*At last Fanny, the youngest, and the pet, called out, 
‘Papa, give us a game!’ ‘Give us a game!’ they all 
shouted, and the father, smiling to himself, and bidding each 
repeat exactly what he said or pay a forfeit, commenced as 
follows : 

** © One old armchair without a back.’ 

** Each young voice repeated it one after another down to 
little Fanny, who lisped out in her clear treble, ‘ one old 
armchair wizzout a back.’ 

* 7wo fat old ladies sitting in the one old armchair, etc., 
‘* Three screaming parrots belonging to the two fat old 
ladies, etc., etc. 

*** Four mischievous monkeys plaguing the three screaming 
parrots, eic., etc. 

*** Five naughty schoolboys teazing the four mischievous 
monkeys, etc., etc. 

*** Six tall schoolmasters whipping the five 
schoolboys teazing the four mischievous monkeys, etc., etc.’ 

‘The whole thing is repeated every time, and has been 
often played among my young friends as ‘ Dr. Chalmers’ 
game.’ Later times added to it, ‘ Sevew school inspectors 
examining the six tall schoolmasters !’ 

**Tt gave us all much amusement, but I did not at the 
time quite understand it fully, as I do on recalling it to 
memory. I knew Dr. Chalmers was a very great man, but 
I was neither young enough to take it all as a matter of 
course like little Fanny, nor old enough to know how a wise 
man can unbend.” 

I have given only one slight recollecticn of early days ; 
but those who saw more of the home life of Dr. Chalmers 
know what a scene of cheerful and affectionate joyousness 
it was. We are reminded of the home life of Luther, whom 
Chalmers in many ways resembled, and think of the relief 
that the great reformer found from his cares and anxieties in 
the society of his dear Kate, and the games with the children, 
about which so many charming and pleasant anecdotes are 
recorded ! 


The Mingled Web of Life. —-In his speech at the Dramatic 
Benevolent Fund, Mr. Henry Irving quoted happily the 
words of Shakespeare: ‘‘The web of our life is of a 
mingled yarn, good and ill together ; our virtues would be 
proud if our faults whipped them not, and our vices would 
despair if they-were not cherished by our virtues.” 


naughty 


Brandt and Peter the Great.—Visitors to the Rijks 
Museum at Amsterdam will see in a glass case in Room 150, 
one of the most, if not the most, wonderful and ingenious 
pieces of liliputian work that has ever been turned out by the 
hand of man—the model of the residence of a well-to-do 
Dutch citizen in the seventeenth century. Brandt, a success- 
ful merchant of Utrecht, having amassed a vast fortune and 
retired from business, spent his time in producing a variety 
of nicknacks, toys, and ornaments, of such diminutive dimen- 
sions that his name became famous, and the desire to obtain 
a specimen of his marvellous creations—for no money could 
ever purchase them —developed into a passion with collectors 
of curiosities. . 

During his sojourn at Amsterdam, Peter the Great was 
so enchanted with Brandt’s astonishing handiwork, that he 
declared he would give anything he possessed to obtain one 
of those marvels, and, with the desire to please the Tzar, 
Brandt promised to prepare for him a model of a burgher’s 
house that should be completely furnished, and supplied with 
all the necessaries of life in Holland. 

With his own hands Brandt made this doll’s house, 
measuring about three feet square, and the whole of the 
furniture it contained ; he also made the moulds, which he 
afterwards destroyed, for the articles of plate, and for silver 
and copper utensils. Regardless of expense, he had suitable 
carpets manufactured at Utrecht, then justly celebrated for 
its velvets ; the finest table-and house-linen was woven in 
Flanders ; the books that filled the library shelves were the 


produce of Mayence, each -volume, like the family prayer 
book, with its golden clasps, of a size to be énclosed in a 
walnut ; the hanging chandeliers and services of glass were 
of native manufacture ; in the picture gallery, paintings two 
inches square adorned the walls. In one place was 
suspended a bird-cage scarcely large enough to hold a fly 
here was a cabinet filled with antiquities—there a cabinet 
containing specimens of the finest porcelain from Japan, 
whence had come all the china for household use—the beds 
were hung with exquisite damask drapery, and the nursery 
contained a tiny cradle of the most intricate workmanship. 

After twenty-five years of patient and careful manipula- 
tion, Brandt sent word to the Tzar that the task he had 
undertaken was completed. His townsmen murmured and 
protested against such a treasure being despatched out of the 
country. But what was Brandt to do? He had promised 
the model to the Russian monarch, and had been expending 
his time and means to redeem that promise. 

When Peter received Brandt’s message, he had just concluded 
anadvantageous peace with Sweden, and was turning his: tten- 
tion to conquests in the East. A doll’s-house, under such cir- 
cumstances, was scarcely an object to which the hard-working 
emperor was likely to give much of his attention ; but he had 
not forgotten the desire he had expressed, a quarter of 
century previously, to secure a specimen of Brandt’s ingenuity, 
and requested to be informed how much he would have to 
pay for the possession of such a masterpiece before he could 
think of accepting it. Deeply offended at this disposition to 
bargain, Brandt showed his resentment by replying that even 
the Tzar had not wherewith to pay the value of twenty-five 
years of the lifetime of a man who, like himself, could 
dispose of some millions of money, and he presented his 
priceless work of art to.the museum of The Hague, where it 
remained until removed, a few years ago, to the Rijks at 
Amsterdam. 


Children’s Labour Legislated on in America.—The legal 
limits for regulating the employment of children varies in 
different States of the Union. In Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, no child under thirteen 
may be employed ; in New York the ménémum age is four- 
teen ; in Maine and Ohio it is twelve ; and in New Jersey 
it is twelve for boys and fourteen for girls. Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Tennessee allow no child under twelve to be 
employed in a mine, whilst in Indiana twelve is the limit in 
some industries and fourteen ina mine. The same limit is 
fixed in Colorado and Illinois for children in mines. The 
age below which children may not be employed at all is fixed 
at ten in New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 
The hours of labour for children are restricted to ten in 
Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, California, Louisiana, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, North and South Dakota, Virginia, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Vermont, and to eight in 
Connecticut, Alabama, and Wisconsin. In Massachusetts 
they may not exceed fifty-eight a week. Very many of the 
regulations concerning child labour are, however, ineffective, 
owing to a lack of sufficient and competent inspectors. 
Where the Acts are enforced, as in Massachusetts, the result 
is encouraging. Between 1882 and 1890 the number of 
children under fourteen years of age employed in Massachu- 
setts decreased fully 70 per cent., and a considerable reduction 
was reported from Maine when the Act had been in force 
only one year. 


Astronomical Almanach for August. 


Sagittarius S. 8.22 P.M. 
Draco in zenith 8.0 P.M. 
) 1 Quarter 9.52 A.M. 
12 SUN. AFTER TRINITY 
) greatest dist. from 4 
Daybreak 2.41 A.M. 
Twilight ends 9.18 P.M. 
Lyra S. 8.20 P.M. 
Capricornus S. 9 55 P.M. 
Clock before © 1m. 345. 
13 SUN. AFTER TRINITY 

[Full ) 8.43 A.M. 
Cygnus S. 10.9 P.M, 
Venus sets 7.48 P.M. 
Aquarius S, 11.23 P.M. 
© rises 5.12 A.M. 

(@ sets 6.47 P.M. 


“ 


© rises 4.25 A.M. | 17 
© sets 7.44 P.M. 18 
Saturn sets 9.4? lM. 19 
Clock before © 5m. 50s. 
) 3 Quarter 4.23 A.M. 
10 SUN. AFTER TRINITY 
Bank and Genl. Holiday 
) least distance from 
Hercules S. 7.56 P.M. 
Jupiter rises 10.41 P.M. 
New ) 8.48 p.m. 
[Half-Quarter Day 
Trinity Law Sitt. end 
11 SUN. AFTER TRINITY 
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© sets 7.19 P.M. 








